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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. ) 

“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market,”—Glove, 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
SOLE PROPRiETO called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lox vow, COCOA.”—Brith Modi! Jowna 








KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Medical Testimony states that unquestionably no remedy exists which is so certain in its effects. 
ASTHMA, 
WINTER COUGH, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


like yield to its influence. One Lozenge alone gives the sufferer relief. Many remedies are 
sold that contain Morphia, Opium, or violent drugs, but KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
"se composed only of the purest simple drugs, and the most delicate in health may use them 
with perfect confidence, KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by Thomas Keating, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, 











USE 


SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA-FLOUR. 


It is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen 
of RICH SOUP. 


Peade Merk. BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


PATENT TAPER BUSK BODICES. 


It is impossible that Corsets with the old form of busk can approach this invention in 
©xcellence, and no lady’s dress can be made to fit with equal style and elegance on any 
other. This is accomplished by the NEW TAPER BUSK which is unlike and superior 
to all others. It is elastic at the top, avoids injurious pressure at the chest ; flexible 
at the waist, yields to every movement of the wearer, strong where strength is required, 
affords the greatest possible support, and CANNOT BE BROKEN. 

The Corsets are modelled by the steam process employed by the Patentees for the last 
80 years, upon models by eminent Italian artists, from the most exquisite forms in th® 
galleries of Florence: the Fashions are by the first modistes in Paris, 

















MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


W. THOMAS & BROS., 128 & 129, CHEAPSIDE LONDON. 
4nd may be procured through respectable Lropers and Milliners, 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, October 1, 1874,—Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours,” 
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should be sett to 


Mr. J. W. GreEn, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CU.S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
A Series of Original Works by Eminent Authors. 


In crown 8vo., cloth extra, Illustrated, price 4s, 6d, each volume: also 
kept in morocco ” and calf bindings at moderate prices. In Ornamental 
Boxes, containing Four Volumes, price 21s, 


“ That useful ‘Sunday Library,’ for which all Christian households owe 
8 debt of gratitude to Messrs, Macmillan. Itis a series which has been 
sustained with singular power throughout, combining in a rare degree 
attractive with real information. "_ Guardian. 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyrtfe.” 

THE HERMITS. By Canon Kingsley. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. 


Farrar, M.A., F 
ENGLAND'S "ANTIPHON, By G. Macdonald. 
GREAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE: St. Louis and 


Calvin, By M. Guizot, 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY. By 
¢ atherine inkKworth, 
APOSTLES OF MEDIAVAL EUROPE. By the 


Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D, 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., Author of “* Tom Brown’s School Days.” 

NATIONS AROUND. By Miss A. Keary. 

ST. ANSELM. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church 


M.A., Dean of St, Paul’s, 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


MACMILLAN. AND Co., 


| PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS; or, Recent Workers 


in the Mission Field, 
of Redclyffe.” 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, Abbess of Port Royal. 


By Frances Martin 
THE GOOD VOICES: a Child’s Guide to the Bible. 


By the Rev, E, A. Abbott, D.D. With 50 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
gilt, 6s, 


PARABLES FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. E. A 


Abbott, D.D. Crown 8vo., gilt, 3s, 6d, 


The PLEASANT TALE of PUSS and ROBIN, and 

HEIR FRIENDS KITTY and BOB, Told in Pictures by 

rE OLICH, and in Rhymes by TOM HOOD, Crown 4to.,, cloth gilt, 
with Thirteen Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


The LOST CHILD. By Henry Kingsley. Crown 


4to,, cloth gilt, with Eight T)lustrations, 3:, 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured 
by FROLICH, Narrated by CHARL ONGE, Author of 
“The Heir of ’Redelyffe.” Second Edition, y Bs 4to,, cloth gilt, 
with Twenty-four Illustrations, 6s. 


The HISTORY of Prince Perrypet. A Fairy Tale; 
By LOUISA KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, With Eight Illustrations 
by Weigand, New Edition, Crown 4to., gilt, 3s, 6d. 


STOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited by C. M. 
YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.”” 2 vols,” Gl-be 8ve, 
3s, 6d. each, 

A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL TIMES and 

ANDS. Gathe red and Narrated anew, by the Author of ‘* The 
Her of Redclyffe.’ New Edition, With Twenty Illustratio is by 


Frolich, Crown 8vo, gilt, 6s. 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH POETRY. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
peneninied Edition. Extra ¥ Feap, 8vo., 5s. 6d, 


LONDON. 


By Charlotte M, Yonge, Author of ‘The Heir 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.'S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the ‘Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOUN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and seo that you have none other than their GENUINE articles, 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfuiners. 


Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames Street, Londou. 




















BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS REORIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Dear 812,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision ia of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. Warnings, 





Representative for the English Exhibitors ut the 
International Exhibition, Havre; late Instrue 
tor of Oookery to the Army of Great Britusn, 


nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 


when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, net only 
oven, | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. —_—— 


To Make Bread.—Zo every pound of flour add @ heaped-up tea-spoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxine Powpr, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina Powpase; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
spart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
ls., 28. 6d., and 5s, 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CHURCH SEASONS. Lelilince and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition, revised. Oloth, red edges, 2s. 


ENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services. By the 
Rev. THomas B. Sixzs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 61, 


bids So te i FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS: compr'sing the Collects for the Day, 


wx. Meditations, and Selected Verses for Sundays and other days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. T. J. Crarxe, 
™ M.A., Rector of St. Paul's Church, York. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HEAVENWARD THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS: being Brief 
Meditations on a Family’s Daily Text for a Year. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. Dean Cuamennys. 
New Edition, square 16mo., cloth, 23. 6d. 


HELP ONWARD: or, Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Compiled from Various 
Christian Authors, Second Edition, square 16mo., cloth, 3s. 
SICK BED SERVICES, Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late Canon Hawkins. Second Hdition, with the Author’s latest corrections, 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 


AND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &., 
Tai Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 58.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 61. 


THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. ‘Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s, 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS, By A. M. James. With an [ntro duction 
by Siz J. T. Coteetpas, New Kditioa, Rovivel and Enlarged. Foay. 8vo., cloth, 13. 6d, 
By the same Author, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry tor Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16:m.., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Eowano 
cage aes Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition, dited by A. M. James 
cap., cloth, la. 


GOSPEL UNITIES. Practical remarks on Ephes. iv. 4—6. By Rev. J. Ricuarpson, M.A., 


Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell. Feap. 8vo., cloth, red edges. 2s, 


PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME QUESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 


Rev. CO. P. Lonatanp. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Syapu, St. Mary’s, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 


edges, 2a. 6d. 
“OLD, OLD STORY” SERIES. 
THE OLD, CLD STORY. 675th Thousand. 1d. 
—— On toned paper, bound in cloth, gilt, 6d, 
Halfpenny Edition. 270th Thousand. 
With Music for the Pianoforte. 6. 
LOTTY’S MESSAGE, 100th Thousand. 1d. 
By the same Author. 


BIBLE CLASS TEACHINGS ON “JESUS HIMSELF.” By the Author of “ Old, Oid 
Story.” Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 


NEART TO HEART. Hymas by the Author of “Old, Old Story.” Cloth. Thirty-seventh 


-Vhousand, 1s. 














** All NEW books hept in stock : any book not in stock can be procured, and sent by return of wost, 
MSS. estimated, and steed and promptly printed, 


London: WILLIAM MACIN (OSH, 24, Paternosver Row. 
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ls now used by all Respectable Families, 
FOR MAKING DELIOIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 





PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, 
EDWARDTANN , | LADIES, 


GENTLEMEN, 


and Finish. 


Samples sent for six stamps. 





CHAMBERLAIN'S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other External! 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids. 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specific, 
succeeding after the treatment of the most emineat pravtilioners 
had signally failed, 





Sole Proprietor, 


JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHUAM. 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s, each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4*., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Baroxay & Co., 
Sanazr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaxx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








’ . —Drszases OF 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS |EeAgeE 
Years.— When 
eee man has passed 
to the borders of old ege, the digestion becomes more or less im- 


paired, the nervous system grows feeble, and the physical power 
shows increasing weakness. Hence arise the congestions of liver, 
lungs, head, followed by dropsy, asthma, or apoplexy, *hich too fre- 
quently afflict the aged, The liver usually first gets torpid ; but its 
activity may speedily be revived by rubbing Holloway’s Oimtment 
thoroughly over the pit of the stomach and right side at least twice @ 
day, and taking the Pills at the same time. The same treatment 
cures all other congested organs by varying the parts rubbed 
accordin “to the situation of the congestion, 












KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and 
cure of diseaee. From their timely use rendering the 
Goctor unnecessary, they are universally known as 

JHE BEST s}AMILY MEDICINE 

To be had of all Chemists at 1s, 1$d,, 28. 9d,, and 

4s. 6d, per box, 
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EVELYN FORRESTER. 


FORRESTER. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.— THE JOURNEY TO SIMLA. 


FLORENCE MayNarp and Miss Gray had 
been looking forward to the spring and the 
expected visit to Simla, and yet as the time 
approached they felt almost unwilling to leave 
their beautiful home on the banks of the 
Hoogly. 

When once, however, fairly started on the 
journey northwards, and with the comforting 
assurance that the mutiny was crushed, the 
different modes of travelling were in them- 
selves amusing from their novelty. The large 
Indian boat called a budgerow—the steam- 
ship on the Ganges—now in palanquins, or 
at night in a dak drawn by bullocks—again 
a few hundred miles by rail, formed a series 
of excitements not less interesting to Miss 
Gray than to her more juvenile companion. 

Sometimes the dak, in which they could lie 
and sleep on mattresses their full length, 
would be drawn across a river, the opposite 
bank of which being steep, the greatest diffi- 
culty arose in ascending it. Over some parts 
of the country they were carried or drawn by 
the natives, and it was not pleasant on these 
occasions to hear the distant roar or growl of 
the wild beasts in some adjacent forest. Many 
interesting circumstances also occurred on 
this journey to remind the travellers of Scrip- 
ture scenes, so rich in Oriental word-paint- 
ing. 

One night the dak entered a village about 
midnight, and hearing voices the ladies 
looked out of the windows of their con- 
veyance to ascertain the cause. The sight 
which presented itself so startled Miss Gray 
that she sent to Mr. Maynard’s dik to ask 
its meaning. 

A large number of men attired in the 
picturesque white costume of the country 
were approaching a house in the village, at 
the door of which stood several young 
Hindoo maidens carrying lighted lamps. 

The travellers had been aroused by the 
sounds uttered by many voices, literally 
the words contained in our Lord’s parable, 
though of course in the native language and 
dialect,—“ Behold, the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him.” They had come 


proms of the parable brought tears in their 
eyes as they gazed and listened. Only those 
ie have witnessed such a living illustration 
of Scripture can imagine its effect. More 
jthan once also they came upon a midnight 
| funeral, the torchlight throwing its lurid glare 
on the weird-looking procession. 

| But perhaps the passage by boat through 
scenes as beautiful and gorgeous as those 
which attracted the notice of Ernest Kings- 
ford were the most enjoyable, especially at 
night. Moonlight on the water even in Eng- 
land is a lovely sight, but it lacks the rarified 
atmosphere, the intense blue of the sky, the 
clear white light of the moon, and the still- 
ness of the water. 

Florence looked down into its depths with 
a kind of awe; they seemed almost fathom- 
less, and in the clear reflection of the dark 
blue sky sparkled thousands of stars which 
glittered like burning drops of gold; while 
across the water stretched a band of glisten- 
ing silver, smooth and still as the water on 
which it marked the moon’s radiant path. 
No wonder our friends found enough on their 
journey to interest and delight them. 

But Simla, the home amongst the hills, 
with the lofty Himalayas, snow-capped even 
within sight of the torrid zone, shading ,its 
houses from the summer heat and sheltering 
‘them in the winter’s cold ! 
| Yet Simla is built on high ground, and in 
winter is even colder than England. Our 
travellers arrived early in the morning, and 
ascended to Mr. Maynard's villa, a white 
bungalow, with large glass doors at the en- 
trance, surrounded by a green verandah, and 
looking down on the fertile: and beautiful 
valley beneath. 
| Many similar villas stood near, interspersed 
_ with gardens and well-formed streets and roads 
‘lined with trees on each side, between which 
well-dressed people were driving, riding, or 
| walking. Miss Gray and Florence, though glad 
to rest after such a journey, were eager to 
find out all the delights of this home among 
‘the hills, and to breathe the balmy pure air 
which reminded them of one of England’s 
| brightest days. 
| And here in a very few days came Ernest 
Kingsford to be domiciled with the kind 


upon an Oriental wedding, and the reality with | 
which its appearance invested the words and' family whose friendship had been so valuable 
VI, 34 
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to him during the trying year of his pain 
and excitement. He had come with a pur- 
pose stronger than ever in his heart ; he was 
in a position now to ask Mr. Maynard for his 
daughter, and he had no fear of the result : 
with either father or daughter what objec- 
tion could be raised ? 

Conscience faintly reminded him of a cer- 
tain evening nearly two years ago, and sugges- 
ted acandid confession to Mr. Maynard and an 
explanation to Mrs. Forrester or her husband, 
but he dismissed the bare idea as impossible. 
He knew that for another year and three 
months Eva was to be trusted, 
time Florence would be his wife. 





The possi- 


bility that the circumstance would reach | loved ; and then, with the coward’s excuse in 
Mr. Maynard’s ears in any other way was too|his heart, he reasoned, “I will make sure of 
And so|the affections of Florence now I have the 
it happens that while men and women are in- | chance, her father will never refuse me then.” 


absurd to imagine for a moment. 


tent upon self-pleasing they are all the while 


deceiving themselves and shutting their eyes | straightforward and honourable path for the 


to the consequences, 


Ernest Kingsford was one of these, and | prepared for himself a future of sorrow and 
full of self-confidence, feared no defeat ; and | mortification. 
yet at this very moment Mary Forrester’s | 
letter lay in Miss Gray’s desk like a hidden | noticed a certain uneasiness and embarrass- 
mine ready to explode and destroy all his}ment in the manner of his daughter while 


hopes. 


Mr. Maynard and the ladies arrived at | aroused. One evening after the ladies had 
Simla towards the latter end of April, and| left the dinner-table he said so suddenly that 
here in a few weeks Ernest joined them.| Emest was taken completely off his guard,— 


His reception by Mr. Maynard gave him| 


way of a frequent association with Florence | 


during the few weeks of his stay at Simla. flushed deeply, and could not utter a word. 


His confidence in the honour of Ernest | 


tions. 
also, he considered, restrain the young man 
from proposing to his daughter till he had 
received her father’s sanction. But the old 
disposition, notwithstanding those few weeks 
of repentance, was not eradicated. Day after 
day he put off speaking to Mr. Maynard, 


| while by every effort in his power, short of 


the actual words, he was trying to gain the 
love of Florence, and showing her plainly 
that he wished to make her his wife. Care- 
fully were all these little nothingnesses which 
make up the signs so well understood con- 
cealed by Ernest from Miss Gray and his host. 
Florence, in herself so truthful and candid, 
could not help observing that his manner 
to her in the presence of her elders was re- 
strained and even distant. But she was 


and indeed so pleased | forgotten your promise to leave Florence 
was the father with the young officer’s military | perfectly free till you had obtained my con- 
career, that he placed no difficulties in the} sent to address her.” 


Kingsford made him secure in his belief that | with a prevarication, in which form of speech 


until her father had given his consent he|he was, alas! an adept. 
would say nothing to Florence of his inten-| uttered a word, Mr. Maynard, I assure you, 
The presence of Miss Gray would | 





| words which, to do him justice, he longed to 








learning to love Ernest Kingsford, and in 
the progress of that lesson her eyes became 
blinded to his faults. No matter what they 
might have appeared to be on the former 
acquaintance while in England, he was 
changed now ; and she saw him only under 
the improved aspect which he had presented 
to her after his illness. 

Mr. Maynard wondered as day after day 
passed and Ernest said nothing of his wishes, 
although he gave him several opportunities. 

But “conscience doth make cowards of 
us all,” and this said conscience checked the 


speak openly to the father of the girl he 


And so, as with all those who avoid the 


paths of dissimulation and concealment, he 


He had 


Mr. Maynard spoke at last. 


talking to Ernest, and his suspicions were 
“Captain Kingsford, I hope you have not 


For a moment taken by surprise, Ernest 


Recovering himself with an effort he answered 
“JT have not yet 


but I am longing to offer to Miss Maynard 
my devoted affection if I have your consent 
to do so.” 

“Why did you not ask me on your arrival 
here?” was the reply, as the father’s keen 
eyes detected his visitor’s want of ease. 

“T ought to have done so, no doubt,” he 
replied, “‘ but I must own to a wish to ascer- 
tain the young lady’s sentiments towards my- 
self: hitherto I have had no opportunity.” 

“‘ But that was not in our arrangement, Cap- 
tain Kingsford,” and the tone of voice made 
Ernest say anxiously,— 

“You will not refuse me the hand of your 
daughter, Mr. Maynard? The hope of 
obtaining it has been the great spur in all 
my endeavours to obtain an honourable posi- 
tion in the army.” And the quivering lip and 
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earnest tones of the young man touched the 
father’s heart. 

“ Well, well, Ernest,” he replied, “I know 
what young men are, and I will not be hard 
upon you, although you have broken our 
contract. Give mea few hours to think over 
the matter, and you shall have my answer. 
You know Florence is my only child, and I 
may soon die and leave her alone in the 
world, for I have passed the term of life 
generally reached by Anglo-Indians. I am, 
therefore, most anxious to secure as a hus- 
band for my daughter a man of honourable 
feeling and high principles, on whom she may 
rely, and to whom I can safely trust not only 
her precious self, but the large fortune to 
which she is heiress. And now we will dis- 
miss the subject till to-morrow and join the 
ladies,” he continued, rising and offering his 
hand to his dismayed auditor, who followed 
him to the room in which coffee awaited 
them with a terrible sinking at his heart. 


Why did Mr. Maynard wish him to 
wait? Of whom could he make inquiries 


as to his principles and honourable character ? 
And then like a thunder-clap came the 
recollection that Miss Gray was a very old 
friend of the Forresters, and through Mrs. 
Forrester she might have heard of his con- 
duct to Eva. 

The thought made him alternately hot and 
cold even in the heated atmosphere of an 
Indian May evening; for Simla is not exempt 
from the Oriental summer, although there its 
effects are mitigated by external advantages. 
He found it impossible to remain in the com- 
pany of Florence until he could reason him- 
self into the improbability of what he feared. 

He returned to the dining-room ostensibly 
to fetch a book he had left, but really to be 
alone and think. He rushed out on the 
verandah to cool his fevered brow beneath 
the deep blue in which the stars glittered, 
their golden glory yet unrivalled by the silver 
light of the moon, which had not yet risen. 
A few moments of quiet thought made him 
throw aside his fears as absurd. 

No one but Eva knew the disclosure he 
dreaded, and of her silence he was secure. 
Mrs. Forrester was too kind-hearted to write 
of him to Miss Gray anything which might 
depreciate his character. Besides, if she had 


done so, Miss Gray was not likely to speak of 


it to Mr. Maynard even if questioned, and 
that supposition seemed equally improbable. 

No, he was alarming himself foolishly, and 
he returned after a very short absence from 


the room with a book which afterwards taxed | 
his powers of invention to account for the 
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anxiety he had evinced to show it to the 
ladies. It is said that the ostrich, when at 
last unable to escape from her pursuers, will 
hide her head in the sand, and suppose herself 
hidden from their scrutiny. Many people in 
the world act as if they had a similar notion, 
and of these Ernest Kingsford was one. 

He never for a moment supposed Miss 
Gray to have been aware of his preference 
for Florence, even from their first meeting in 
Calcutta. But that she had noticed his atten- 
tions to Evelyn Forrester during her stay at 
Woodford was to him still more unlikely. 
And presuming that these facts had been 
clear to him, Ernest Kingsford could never 
have understood Miss Gray’s womanly love 
for the young girls, one of whom had been 
her pupil, —a love that made her shrink from 
allowing Florence to marry a man who was 
engaged to another, and that other a dear 
friend whose affections she feared might 
have been won only to be cast away and 
scorned, 

Utterly oblivious to all this, Ernest Kings- 
ford passed a delightful evening in the society 
of the girl he truly loved, and quite unpre- 
pared for the bursting of the thunder-cloud 
now gathering above his head. 

After breakfast the following morning Mr. 
Maynard detained Miss Gray as she was 
rising to follow Ernest and Florence to the 
verandah. 

“Can you spare me a few minutes?” he 
said, as he led the way to the saloon; “I will 
not detain you long. Leave the young people 
to themselves for once,” he added, smiling, as 
she looked back anxiously ; “the youngster 
has asked me for Florence, and I want a little 
advice from you, Miss Gray. I suppose this 
is not news to you ?” 

“No,” she replied, “I have suspected it 
ever since we first met Captain Kingsford in 
Calcutta.” 

‘“‘ Well, what say you, Miss Gray? you know 
the family of the Kingsfords better than I do. 
Is Ernest a man to whom I can safely trust 
my daughter ?” 

“I know but little of him,” she answered ; 
‘his sister Ellen is one of the most truthful, 
open-hearted girls I have ever known; but 
Julia and Ernest were, I believe, very much 
indulged by their mother in childhood.” 

‘But what do you think of him now? young 
men after they are thrown upon the world 
often overcome the follies induced by early 
indulgences, especially when they have had 
relig:ous training which is never really lost. 

“You hesitate, Miss Gray,” he continued, 
seeing she did not reply; and then, as if a 
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sudden memory flashed upon him, he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Miss Gray, I forgot the Forresters ! 
Ernest Kingsford was very attentive to that 
sweet little girl, the doctor’s sister; is he cast- 
ing her overboard for Florence? the scoun- 
drel ! I——” 

“Stay, stay, Mr. Maynard,” and the little 





lady’s hand.on the arm of the tall gentleman 
restrained him. ‘Do not be hasty in the 
matter. Evelyn Forrester was only fifteen | 
at that time, and though I believe he may | 
have taken a boyish fancy to her, her age, and | 
indeed her brother’s wishes prevented any | 
engagement.” | 

“You believe there has been no engage- | 
ment, Miss Gray?” said Mr. Maynard, scarcely | 
pacified. 

‘ T have every reason to believe there was | 
not, and most certainly no correspondence | 
has passed between them. But ask Ernest | 
Kingsford yourself, Mr. Maynard. I believe | 
he is devotedly attached to your daughter, | 
and no doubt he can easily set your mind at | 
rest with respect to Eva. He has many 
qualities calculated to make a good husband; 
he is not a spendthrift, and his affections as a 
son and a brother have been thoroughly 
proved since he has been in India.” 

“J will take your advice, Miss Gray,” 
replied Mr. Maynard. “TI like the young 
man, and I believe he possesses the good 
qualities you speak of. No doubt he can 
make matters square about this young lady, 
and then every obstacle will be removed.” 

Still with this resolve in his mind the father’s 
face wore a look of anxiety; he could not 
quite agree to call Ernest Kingsford’s a boyish | 
fancy for Evelyn Forrester, at the age of 
twenty-three he was scarcely a boy. How-. 
ever, he would speak to him in the course 
of the day, and suspend his judgment till 
then. 

Miss Gray walked slowly out to the 
| verandah ; she heard the young people talking, | 
but she could not jointhem. She had spoken 
well of Ernest Kingsford for the sake of 
Florence, and not knowing of his promise to 
Mr. Maynard, nor of anything that had passed | 
between them in the previous November, she 
could not help blaming Mr. Maynard for, 
allowing the present intimacy between the| 
young people before he had decided to sanc- | 
tion any engagement. 

Mr. Maynard failed in this as people of, 
high and honourable principles often do. | 


of duplicity or dissimulation in his inter- 
course with his daughter. 
On that same evening, while the gentlemen 


were alone after dinner, Mr. Maynard put | 


the question to Erest Kingsford in the 

course of conversation gently yet firmly :— 
“Captain Kingsford, there are many reasons 

which would make me readily and willingly 


give my consent to your proposals for my || 


daughter ; but before doing so I must ask 
you if any engagement exists, or ever has 
existed, between yourself and Evelyn 
Forrester.” 

Mr. Maynard was not prepared for the 
result of his inquiry ; Ernest Kingsford flushed 
deeply, and then became pale even to the 
lips, and remained silent, conscience-stricken 
and dismayed. 

Never before had his conduct appeared to 
him so flagrant. The newly aroused feelings 
of honour and integrity, the recollection that 
in the hour of his folly, which he now called 
sin, he had tampered with sacred things, and 
even with the name of God, literally stared him 
in the face. He had for the first time been 
confronted with the fact from the lips of 
another. How much or how little Mr. 
Maynard knew mattered not. He had asked 
a question which could not be answered ; all 
his usual resources of evasion or subterfuge 
failed, and still his questioner sat looking at 
him with astonishment waiting for a reply. 
At last he said,— 

“ You cannot answer me, Captain Kings- 
ford?” 

“T cannot,” he replied, with an effort, “at 
least not satisfactorily.” 

“‘T regret to say, then,” was Mr. Maynard’s 
reply, in a cold, displeased tone, “ that all 
intercourse with my daughter must cease at 
once; I could not under the circumstances 
accept you as her suitor.” 

“T cannot gainsay your decision, Mr. 
Maynard,” said Ernest, rising as he spoke: 
“will you excuse me to the ladies? I will leave 
your house early to-morrow morning ;” and 
then, as a sudden light seemed to illumine,the 
dark future, he added, “ Perhaps I may be 
able to explain what you ask in a few months, 
but now it is impossible.” 

“TI sincerely hope so, my dear friend,” said 
Mr. Maynard, much relieved by even this 
admission, and he held out his hand; “ you 


must forgive me for being anxious about my | 


daughter, and not less so as her friend Evelyn 


Forrester is of course to be considered in my || 


They judge of others by themselves, and! decision.” 


presuming upon the honour and integrity of| 


“TI know it, I own you are right,” he replied, 


Ermest Kingsford, he could not suspect him | and then the two gentlemen parted. 
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|| Gentle Florence would be the greatest | Kingsford’s uncontrolled impulses expressed 
_ | sufferer, not only for the folly which had/what he called love, and she had been 
pee | caused her father’s decision, but from the dis-| constantly in dread of meeting with any more 
the || honourable conduct of Ernest Kingsford in|of such impetuous, exacting displays. But 
a | breaking the promise that he would leave her| how different was Arthur Neville! And as 
ow || free. she reflected upon his manner and conduct, 
gly | the crimson blood dyed her cheeks even in 
wd | corapre SoneWii—-A CRUEL ieeceserry.' | het solitude at the ‘thought’ Chat atoRe 
sk | et oe ~~“ |loved her and asked her to be engaged to 
suns On the breakfast-table in the dining-room at| him she must refuse. Was she not bound by 
a || Fairfield House a letter lay with others beside|a promise which she dared not break, and 
|| Dr. Forrester’s plate. He often received| worse than all, she was not at liberty to 
he '| letters on business matters, therefore his|explain? Never before had she wished so 
ed || sister felt no curiosity as to the contents} much for the three years to pass quickly. 
he | of his correspondence. It was now the end of May, and she could 
™ 1 One after another she saw him open the/ not feel free till a year and two months had 
| letters, and even when her brother passed one} passed away: her eighteenth birthday was 
% | to his wife with a look of great interest, she | approaching, and as she recalled the indiffer- 
gS | felt no sympathy in ‘its probable contents. In|ence with which she had once looked 
. || fact, Eva was unusually silent on this morning;| forward to three years without an engage- 
od | her thoughts still lingered on that few minutes | ment, the tell-tale colour again rose in her 
id | the evening before, at the farmyard gate with| face as her heart owned how deeply she re- 
- | Captain Neville. Mary Forrester had ob-/|gretted it now, and she knew that the change 
or || served the pink flush on each cheek of her| had been caused by Arthur Neville. 
of | little sister-in-law as she entered the house! Presently a new thought startled her. 
r. | with the captain, who wished to take his leave.| Perhaps after all his attentions he meant 
d | “If you will kindly order Sultan to be| nothing, and why should she make herself 
ll || brought round for me, Mrs. Forrester,” he| uncomfortable about what might never 
|| said, “I think I had better start at once; I}happen? Then came to her memory the 
e || have quite an hour's ride, and my mother is/ thought that nothing is too trifling to form a 
F || expecting me home to dinner.” |subject for prayer, and with a childlike 
|| _ “Then I cannot induce you to remain and petition to her Father in heaven for His 
« | dine with us?” she asked. guidance and help she at last slept in peace. 
|| “Thank you, no; but I hope to bea visitor She knew not how soon or how completely 
t || again very shortly. My mother talks of| her prayer would be answered by the arrival 
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driving over to Colonel Kingsford’s to-morrow, 
and I may accompany her; if so, you may 
depend upon seeing me here.” 

The ladies went with him to the gate to 
take a farewell of Sultan. 

“‘T shall be proud to see you mounted on 
Sultan again, Miss Forrester, now he belongs 
te me,” said the young soldier as he wished 
Eva good-bye, “and I hope the time is not 
far distant.” 

“Oh no, Captain Neville, the idea is 
impossible, I could not ride Sultan again,” she 


| of a letter now on its way, but not until her 
firmness and conscientious principles had 
been severely tried. 

On the morning with which this chapter 
| opens, Mrs. Forrester observing that Eva had 
finished breakfast, sent her to the nursery on 
some commission which she knew would 
detain her there even if baby’s attraction did 
not; gladly she complied with the orders, and 
left the husband and wife alone. 

“Did you anticipate this?” asked Dr. For- 
rester, pointing to the letter which Mary 











replied, almost with a shudder. | returned to him. 

He appreciated the motive of the young | “ Well, F must confess I did,” she replied. 
girl’s objection, but as he rode home full of| “ Captain Neville’s attentions to Eva have 
the determination to which we have referred| been unmistakably pointed, and I do not 


he anticipated no difficulty in removing this| hesitate to say that I think Eva is really 
objection. In spite of the peculiar 


| | attached to him. 

| It was not till Eva reached her own room | reserve in her manner to gentlemen lately I 
|| that she could give herself up to the thoughts | have discovered enough to satisfy me on that 
| aroused by Captain Neville’s words and_/ point. 


actions. How she repeated in her own mind} “I am rejoiced to hear it,” exclaimed the 
all he had said, even to his hope of her riding | doctor, rising. ‘“ Arthur Neville is one of the 
Sultan ! She was older now than when Ernest | nicest fellows among our acquaintance, so that 
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personally I consider him worthy of our little , brother's consent to win youas my wife. Oh, 
Eva ; but, Mary dear, we cannot overlook the | Miss Forrester—Eva—my darling,” he ex- 
advantages of such an offer fora girl so poorly claimed, as he heard the tightened breath 
endowed as my sister in a worldly point of | which bespoke strong emotion, “can you not 
view ; people will say she is very lucky.” speak and tell me that I shallsucceed?” He 
“Captain Neville is evidently also a man of | paused ; he was longing to press her to his 
high conscientious principles,” said Mary, | heart, but a something in her manner rendered 
“more so than poor Ernest Kingsford.” ‘it impossible to attempt such a liberty. 

“T suppose you are quite sure there is no} Suddenly she seemed to fear it ; she with- 
lingering fancy for him on Eva’s part ?” asked | drew her hand with an effort, and exclaimed, 
the doctor. |“ Captain Neville, it is impossible, I cannot 

“I think I may safely affirm that,” she | listen to you;” and her pale face made him 
replied, “although I am still puzzled some- | shrink back with surprise. 
times to understand your little sister Eva; “You cannot love me, Evelyn Forrester ? 
when the young man is referred to.” | J] did not say that,” replied the poor girl, 

“ Ah, well, a true and honourable attach- | in a low tone, “ but I dare not.” 
ment will soon overcome all eccentricities of “ And may I ask why?” he said, sadly. 
that kind, so I will write and tell Captain} “You might ask,” she said, “‘ but I dare 
Neville to come when he likes and plead his not tell you.” 
own Cause personally.” “Then you love another!” he exclaimed, 

Eva was seated at work in the morning- | almost angrily. 
room on the day following this conversation| “ You have no right to put that as a ques- 
between her brother and sister. She was tion or an assertion, Captain Neville,” she 
alone, when a ring at the bell startled her, | said gently ; “ but still I will answer you, no.” 
and looking round to the window she saw} While Eva spoke there appeared more 
Sultan tied to the gate, and knew at once who | strongly than ever on her face the look of 
was the visitor. Captain Neville lately had firm determination which had more than once 
become a friend, and not a mere acquaintance, surprised Mary Forrester. 

and she knew therefore that he would be} There was for a few moments silence, and 
ushered into the room in which she sat. A/ Eva glanced at the young man whose loving 
feeling of surprise at a visit so soon after the | words and generous offer she felt were an 
last was followed in Eva’s mind by a recol-| honour conferred upon her. The face, so sad, 
lection of what had then occurred, which | so loving still, bore no trace of resentment or 
caused her to flush deeply as James opened ‘anger. Her firmness almost gave way, but 
the door and announced Captain Neville. _[ restraining her tears with an effort, she 
Recovering herself to welcome him, she | exclaimed,— 
advanced to shake hands, but as she did so| ‘Oh, Captain Neville, pray do not pain 
the blush faded and left her very pale.;me by any more questions ; I must say no to 
Strange to say, Arthur Neville was encouraged | you in every way, and I cannot explain 
by what he considered symptoms of an/|my reasons for doing so; some day perhaps in 
agitation caused by his presence. the future you will own that I am right. 
“Will you take a seat, Captain Neville?” | Please excuse me now,” she said, “I will 
she said presently, her self-possession return-| tell my sister you are here ;” and she held out 
ing, and trying to withdraw her hand which | her hand. Captain Neville, after a pressure that 
he still held : “ my sister is up-stairs ; if you will | almost crushed it, allowed her to leave him 
excuse me I will goand tell her you are here.” | without a word, anda few minutes after, Mary, 
But Arthur Neville remained standing, whom Eva had summoned, found him pacing 
the little hand still held fast as he said, “ It| the room in a state of regret and distress of 
is not your sister I came to seey Miss For-|mind which excited her deepest sympathy. 
rester, but yourself; may I tell you forwhy| ‘ What can it mean, Mrs. Forrester?” he 
I am come? Can you not guess?” he con-/| asked, after telling her what had passed. 
tinued, as she did not speak ; ‘do you suppose} “I am ata loss to explain to you,” she 
I would have ventured as I did yesterday | replied; ‘but one thing I do know, which 
had I not hoped I had in some little measure | may comfort you, Captain Neville: Evelyn 
gained your affections ? is truth itself, and you can trust her word 
“I know you are very young,” he went on, | implicitly. There is evidently some circum- 
as he watched the downcast eyes, the quivering | stance which she considers herself bound 
lip, the cheeks alternately pale and flushed, | conscientiously to conceal. But she has told 
“but I have asked and obtained your| me that in time ail will be explained, and in 
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saying something of the same nature to you 
I think you have great grounds for hope,— 
that is, if you have patience, or consider 
Eva worth waiting for.” 


“T would wait for your sister for years, | 


even as Jacob waited for Rachel,” he replied, 

‘if you think there is hope in the future.” 
“Tdo not only think so, but believe so,” 

she replied : “ what may be the length of time 


which your probation may last I cannot say, | 


but you must remember that Eva is not yet 
eighteen, Captain Neville,” she added, with a 
smile. At thismoment the gong sounded for 
lunch. “ You won't remain, I suppose?” she 
said as the captain turned to take up his hat. 

“No, no, dear Mrs. Forrester, I could not, 
but,” he added as he shook hands, “ you have 


comforted me greatly with this hope of the | 


future ; please make Miss Forrester under- 
stand that I will not trouble her with any 
attentions calculated to make her uncomfort- 
able, and then I can still be a visitor at your 
house, and not a discarded lover,” he added, 


smiling rather sadly,—“ that is anything but | 


an agreeable position to occupy.” 

Mary smiled as she followed the visitor to 
the gate, and said, “We will say postponed 
instead of discarded, Captain Neville. I trust 
you will not discard us, however, for you 
know you are welcome here.” 

“IT hope your first amendment may prove 
realized,” he said, as he mounted his horse ; 
“and as for the second, you may expect to 
see me very shortly.” He raised his hat and 
rode slowly away. Then Mary Forrester 
returned to the house and sought her sister- 
in-law. 
Forrester Mary paused ; she had promised not 


to question her again about Ernest Kingsford, | 


but after this treatment of Captain Neville it 
seemed impossible to avoid it. 

While she hesitated the sound of sobbing 
within aroused all her sympathies ; she tried 
the door,—it was locked, but the sounds 
ceased, and then Mary said gently, “It is 
Mary, dear Eva; will you not admit me ?” 

A pause, and then the key turned in the 
lock, and Mary entered and confronted Eva, 
who stood just within the room, her face pale, 
her eyes swelled with weeping, and her whole 
aspect one of the deepest grief. 

“ My darling Eva !” said Mary, and as those 
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At the bedroom door of Evelyn| 





me all about it. I cannot help thinking you 
are making yourself unhappy for a mere fancy. 
Come, darling, dry your tears, and perhaps 
we can overcome this tremendous difficulty.” 
Bnt Eva’s moment of weakness had passed ; 
the involuntary confession of her girlish love, 
openly expressed for the first time, had greatly 
relieved her heart; she rose from the sofa, 
checked back her tears, and exclaimed,— 


\unhappy for a mere fancy, yet I cannot tell 
you what it is, nor any one else. I must 
submit, and J w#//,” she added, the face 
assuming its look of decision. 

“And am I never to know?” asked Mary, 
with a quivering lip, for all this concealment 
distressed her greatly. 

“Dear sister Mary,” said Eva, again 
throwing her arms round her neck, “if you 
knew the agony it causes me not to be able 
to explain to you, you would forgive me. 
You must trust me, indeed you must, and 
some day all the mystery will be cleared up.” 

Pressing her sister-in-law to her heart, Mary 
kissed her affectionately, saying, — 

“T trust you implicitly, darling ; I can only 
pray for you that this terrible pressure of 
some secret may be removed from your heart, 
‘and that very soon. But come, deatest, the 
gong has sounded long ago, brighten up and 
let us go down to luncheon.” 

“ Has,”—— 

“Don’t hesitate, darling, I know what you 
are going to ask. Yes, Captain Neville is 
gone; I have seen him, and he told me all. 

He does not intend, however, to give up our 
|acquaintance, so I have asked him to come 
and see us as usual. You need not fear that 
Captain Neville will forget what you have told 
him, and you can meet as friends in your 
| brother’s house.” . 
Eva was bathing her eyes and arranging 
‘her hair, while Mary talked with a despairing 
|feeling at her heart. More than a year must 
still pass before she could even mention a 
thought of being free even to Mary ; and to 
|ask Captain Neville to renew his attentions to 
|her after such a distinct refusal was of course 
‘out of the question. No, it was all over, 
ithe selfishness of Ernest Kingsford had 
| blighted all her hopes on earth. 
When Mary told her husband the result of 





tender arms were opened to receive her, Eva | Captain Neville’s proposals, he was inclined to 
ran towards her sister, and clinging to her she| be angry with Eva for what he considered 


said, “Oh, Mary, Mary! and I do love him, 


and yet I’ve been obliged to send him away ;” 


and the tears again burst forth. 


“My dearest Eva,” said Mary, as she drew | 


| her absurd folly. 

| “ What secret can she have that she is un- 
| able to reveal to you, Mary?” he said. “There 
|is some schoolgirl nonsense in all this, which 


her gently to the sofa, “ sit down now and tell | she ought to have thrown aside by this time.” 


“Dearest Mary, I am not making myself | 
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But Mary’s gentle reasoning calmed her 
husband, She reminded him of Eva’s child- 
like character and unflinching truthfulness. 

“T have the greatest confidence in Eva,” 
she said; “it will all be cleared up at last, 
you may depend upon that, Charles, and we 
shall find her reticence caused by some con- 
scientious scruple or principle of honour.” 

“Ah, well, dearest Mary,” was his reply, 
“if all young people had such champions as 
you, it would be a very different world.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE END OF A PICNIC. 


Ir is scarcely possible to describe the contend- 
ing feelings with which Ernest Kingsford left 
Simla on the morning after Mr. Maynard’s 
decision. 

He would no doubt have acted with the 
same duplicity and self-indulgence by watch- 
ing for Florence before he left, and trying to 
induce her to promise not to give him up in 
spite of her father’s refusal. But the horror 
he now felt at the recollection of his con. 
duct at Fairfield would have deterred him 
from making the attempt, even had he not 
known that Florence Maynard at nineteen 
could not be so easily led as childlike Eva 
three years her junior. 

Ernest Kingsford was not now the same as 
when with a selfish impulse he fettered poor 
Eva. The feelings excited during the hour 
of weakness which followed his wound were 
not quite lost. Higher motives, better im- 
pulses were exerting their power in his heart, 
yet self is a hard tyrant to conquer. It 
wanted a powerful blow to destroy its citadel, 
and that blow had come, and aided by con- 
science, Ernest Kingsford was enabled to 
overcome. 

“Let the consequences be what they 
may,” he said to himself as he retraced his 
steps to rejoin his regiment, ‘‘ come what will 
I must write to Mrs. Forrester and tell her 
everything.” 

All through that painful journey from the 
hills to Lucknow where the —th were sta- 
tioned, the consequences of what he had said 
and exacted from Eva on that August evening 
(since which nearly two years had passed) 
seemed to rise before him in hideous reality. 

Eva he knew must now be nearly eighteen. 
Was it likely that a girl of her character and 
appearance would remain unnoticed or un- 
sought, and so high principled and conscien- 
tious as he knew her to be, what was the posi- 
tion in which he had placed her? And then 


engaged to him by her promise, and look 
upon him in her childlike innocence as her 
future husband. 

And at any time Ellen or Mrs. Forrester 
might write to Florence. Perhaps they had 
already done so, and thus given rise to Mr. 
Maynard’s question. 

“ Oh,” thought the self-convicted suitor of 
Florence Maynard, “if I had only acted with 
candour and truth, six months ago, all this 
would have been prevented. Perhaps I 
ought to go back farther and bewail the mad- 
ness of that evening in the garden at Fairfield ; 
but there are some acts which bring their own 
inevitable consequences, and perhaps this act 
was permitted to show me the evil of my own 
heart.” 

“‘T must not delay, however, to save Evelyn 
Forrester from the consequences, if they have 
not already occurred to make her unhappy. 
I will not delay writing one hour after my 
arrival ; it is now the 23rd, and the mail leaves 
on the 2nd of June; my letters shall be ready 
by that time.” 

We will follow these letters to England, 
which they reached ona certain day in the 
middle of July, and were dropped into the 
letter-box at Fairfield House by the afternoon 
postman. 

The morning of this day to be so long 
remembered rose without a cloud, and be- 
fore ten o’clock, hampers containing various 
choice and substantial eatables and drinkables 
stood in the hall of Fairfield House. An 
open carriage drove up to the door, from 
which sprung Ellen Kingsford. 

“Ah, Eva, are you all ready?” she ex- 
claimed, “ what punctual people you are! and 
what a heap of provisions ! why, the carriage is 
half full already. Ah, Mr. Frank Forrester, is 
it really a fact that you are induced to leave 
your musty law-books for a picnic ?” 

“ My appearance here is a sufficient answer, 
Miss Ellen Kingsford,” he replied, as he shook 
hands. 


to run to the door. 
to take care of——” 


he said,— 

“ Mrs. Forrester, you are the first person to 
be consulted, how shall we arrange ? ” 

“T and nurse and baby are going in the 














a fear arose that notwithstanding her refusal to 
receive his letter, she might consider herself | 


colonel’s carriage,” she replied. ‘ Come, Ellen, 
you may as weil ride with me,” she added. 





The sound of carriage wheels and the move | 
forward of the colonel’s horses caused Ellen | 


‘Oh, here is Mrs. Neville ; now how shall | 
we divide ourselves ? Mr. Frank, you will have | 


She was interrupted by the appearance of | 
Captain Neville. After the usual welcomes | 
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*“* My mother and Laura wish for Miss For- | 
rester, if she will favour us with her company,” | 
said Captain Neville, with the studied polite- | 
ness he always assumed when speaking to | 
Eva. 

She raised no objection, and when the | 
packages were all carefully stowed away, and | 
the ladies comfortably seated, George climbed | 
to a seat by Mrs. Neville’s coachman. The | 
captain entered the carriage, and Frank | 
placed himself in the vacant seat in the| 
colonel’s carriage. 

“Your master will be ready to start at 
twelve, James,” said his mistress ; “ and ifany- | 
thing is left behind, take care to send it with | 
him.” 

“*T will not forget, ma’am,” he replied. “1/| 
suppose Dunn is to drive to Dr. Mason’s and | 
fetch Mrs. Ashton and the young ladies before | 
master returns.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ I have given him the | 
necessary orders.” 

And so the first picnic of the summer was 
to take place in the forest, the day to be 
finished by spending the evening at the| 
manor-house at Waitham Abbey. 

. The pleasant delights and misfortunes of 
picnics in general are so well known, that 
this particular one need not be minutely de- 
scribed. At all events, Ellen declared that 
the chickens and tongues and pies and tarts | 
at picnics always had a more agreeable | 
flavour than any of those eaten in the house. | 

“Perhaps you are descended from the| 
gipsies, Miss Kingsford ?” said Captain Neville. 

“ There is not much of the gipsy in blue 
eyes and brown hair,” said Frank; “ Miss Ellen 
Kingsford’s is a true English face.” 

“I object to personalities, gentlemen,” said 
Ellen, rising from her .seat on the grass, and 
following Eva as she spoke; but there was no 
tone of anger or offended dignity in her words, 
only a deep blush, which Frank Forrester 
noticed with surprise and pleasure. 

Among the many charming costumes 
which make girls at a picnic far more 
truly attractive than in the full dress of a ball. | 
room, Ellen and Eva appeared to have 
chosen the simplest and consequently the 
most pleasing. They wore white cambric | 
dresses, trimmed with pretty embroidery, in 
which work at that period ladies took such 
great pleasure, and round straw hats with 
broad brims, forming a real shade to the, 
face and eyes ; but here the similarity ended: | 
Eva’s hat was trimmed with pink, and Ellen’s ; 
with blue, and each wore a bow at the throat | 


Ellen, though not above the middle height 
for a woman, looked tall by the side.of Eva, 
and now in her twentieth year was far more 
attractive than when as a tall schoolgirl she 
parted from Eva at Penlee House. Eva, as 
we know, had very little changed, excepting 
perhaps that the miniature figure had grown 
more perfect and symmetrical. 

The party were expected to arrive at the 
manor-house before five o’clock, and while 
the empty hampers and the debris are being 


| packed away by the servants two of the party 


are wandering away from the rest among the 
shades of the forest. 
We will not listen to their conversation, 


| neither need we describe the pleasant summer 


evening at the manor-house, nor the beau- 
tiful house and park which might have been 
Evelyn Forrester’s but for the obstacle raised 
by Ernest Kingsford ; nor the drive home in 
the moonlight, excepting as its silvery light 
affected two of the party. Eva sat with Mary 
and the nurse in her brother’s carriage, grave 
and even sad. She and Afthur Neville had 
parted at the gates of the park almost like 
strangers, and yet she knew that loving words 
of fond affection trembled on his lips which 
he dared not utter because of her own pro- 
hibition “I cannot bear it,” she said to 
herself ; “I must go away somewhere out of 
the society of Arthur Neville, or my resolution 
will fail.” And then at the thought the brave 
girl nerved herself. ‘* No,” she said, “I will 
trust to the Strong for strength, and with Him 
to hold me up I shall be safe.” 

Meanwhile in the colonel’s carriage sat 
Ellen Kingsford, her brother George, and 


| Frank Forrester. 


George chattered merrily, now and then 
pausing to laugh at his two silent companions, 
or alternately lamenting the absence of Eva 
and his own tired condition. 

But in the case of Frank Forrester and 
Ellen Kingsford silence was eloquent, and 
when the carriage stopped at the colonel’s, 
Frank was glad of the walk home alone to 
reflect on the promises which had that day 
been ratified. 

The doctor’s carriage had left early because 
of the nurse and baby, and Eva, who appeared 
tired of the whole affair, gladly accepted 
Mary’s proposal that she should return with 
her. On reaching home Mrs. Forrester sought 
the nursery, and Eva going at once to her 
room sent a message to her sister to say that 
she was tired, and was going to bed. 

The doctor left the carriage as they entered 


to match the hat ribbons fastened by a| Woodford, and Mary, knowing he would need 
simple brooch. |some refreshment on his return, ordered 
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supper to be laid in the dining. room. The | to my - selfish exactions no other alternative 


hall clock struck the half-hour between nine 
and ten as Mary entered the dining-room. 
To her surprise she saw a letter lying on the | 
table near her plate. 

Her surprise was increased on taking it up 
to find it from India, and the address in the 
handwriting of Ernest Kingsford. On 
passing Eva’s room a few minutes previously | 
she had felt inclined to ask admission and 
persuade her to join them at the supper-table, 
now she felt relieved at not having done so. | 

Mary Forrester opened Ernest’s letter with 
trembling fingers, but as she read, the tears she 
could not repress stood in her eyes. If 
Emest Kingsford could write in such a strain, 
so regretful, so penitent, and to all appearance 
so truthful, he must be changed. With the 
deepest interest she read his account of all that 
had occurred since his first meeting the 
Maynards in India. The serious reflections 
which had arisen on his bed of pain after the 
attack, his growing love for Florence, and then 
at last a full and repentant confession of his 
conduct to Eva, 

“Perhaps after all, dear Mrs. Forrester,” 
he wrote, “there is a strong element of self- 
ishness in this letter to you urging me to 
ascertain how far I have implicated myself by 
trifling with the doctor’s sister. My own hope 
arises from remembering not only her extreme | 
youth, but the evident disgust and annoyance | 
she evinced at my impetuous love- making. | 
I can only excuse myself for what followed | 
by saying that her childlike indifference | 
seemed to drive me mad. Let me tell you all, 
dear Mrs. Forrester, and forgive me if you can. 
When I found that I could induce Eva to 
promise nothing that could not be told to you, 
I declared my determination to throw up my 
commission and ruin my prospects if she 
would not agree to what I asked; and then | 
fearing she would make you, her dear sister | 
Mary, as she called you, her confidant, I| 
obliged her to take an oath,—not a mere’ 
assertion in words, but J induced your dear | 
little Eva to kneel in the summerhouse at | 
Fairfield and swear that for three years from | 
that day she would never be engaged to any , 
man, or married to him, and that to no one, 
not even to Mrs. Charles Forrester, should | 
this vow be revealed. Before leaving home | 
I placed a small Testament in my pocket, but | 
I assure you in the presence of God, not with | 
the premeditated determination to make dear | 
Eva take this oath, but merely to frighten | 
her into the promise I wished her to make. | 
I was not prepared for such firm resistance | 


from little childlike Eva, and there appeared | 


likely to attract the love of others more 


‘must submit to the consequences of my own 


happiness to care for supper or anything 





‘than the one I adopted, and which I now so 
(deeply regret. 

“My reflections after leaving England 
‘made me more anxious on Eva's account 
than my own, and with this feeling I wrote 
to Eva the letter which she returned. I 
have learnt since then that the conse- | 
quences of all evil deeds rebound upon the | 
aggressor even in this life, and, as you see, it 
is doing so in my case with Mr. Maynard. 

“Yet, my dear friend, I trust you will believe _ | 
me when I assure you that I am influenced || 
to write all this to you as much on Eva’s | 
account as my own. I know well that she is 





worthy of her love than myself; and when I 
remember her high principle and deep 
religious conscientiousness, I tremble to think 
of what that dreadful vow may cost her. 

* But amidst it all I can only hope that my 
repentance may be in time to release Eva 
from her vow, at least so far as her religious 
scruples will permit, and that you will forward 
my letter to Mr. Maynard with any com- 
ments of your own in my favour which you 
think you can conscientiously make. If { 
have utterly lost favour in your eyes, then I 


misdeeds without a murmur, for conscience 
tells me I deserve nothing better.” 

Mary Forrester had just finished this letter, 
which excited alternately anger and pity, 
'when Frank made his appearance, having 
walked from the Cedars. Hearing his voice, 
‘she hastily put the letter into her pocket ; she 
could not discuss such a subject just then 
with her brother Frank. Perhaps the light 
‘footsteps and the joyous tone of voice jarred 
on her feelings as he entered, exclaiming, 

“Oh, Mary! I’m so glad you have ordered 
| supper, I’m awfully hungry. Does happiness 
'make people hungry ?” ’ 

“ Not always,” she replied, laughing, ‘ but 
what has occasioned you such an overflow of 
happiness to-day, Frank ?” 

“Oh, Mary,” he exclaimed, “I believe my 
talk of hunger has all arisen from imagina- 
tion, for in truth my heart is too full of 


else.” 

“ Pray enlighten me, dear Frank,” she said, 
“that I may participate in your happiness ?” 

“IT know you will, my sister,” he replied. 
“T have on this day asked Ellen Kingsford 
to be my wife, and she has consented.” 

“‘ Oh, Frank, that is good news,” exclaimed 
Mary ; “Ihave often wondered what the gen- || 
tlemen were about to pass over that dear, 
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now walking? Do you ever think that the 
ceaseless round of nature is but the tomb of 
our ancestors, that the morning breeze which 
wafts the scent of the lime blossoms is per- 
haps the dying breath of Arminius ?—that in 
the cooling stream you taste, perhaps, the 
pulverized bones of our great Heinrich? ” 

But these not very cheerful reflections in no 
way disturb the brightness of Edwin’s spirits, 
who only finds in them fresh occasion for 
light-hearted playfulness. Wollmar then 
proceeds to speak of the world and life ; how 
all is but a vain search upon a shoreless sea 
for the Golden Fleece of happiness, and the 
end of the voyage is the wreck of the vessel, 
while the mariner is cast upon the dark 
unknown shore of the silent land. 

To this Edwin replies that if the Golden 
Fleece be not obtained, the voyage will yet 
not be all lost,—that the violet is not to be 
trodden under foot because the rose is out of 
reach, nor the lovely May day lost because 
a storm may rise and disturb its calm. The 
blue of the present sky is cloudless, and 
storms are but short in their duration com- 
pared with the sunshine: so flowers may be 
gathered and enjoyed, although they wither, 
—nay, the next day will bring new ones as 
fresh and as sweet as those which are gone. 

“In vain, in vain,” interrupts Wollmar, 
“every moment of time is a death-sign of 
joy, every grain of dust the corpse of a 
buried delight ; on every point in the ever- 
lasting universe Death has set his seal, on 
every atom is inscribed the hopeless word— 
Gone !” . 

“And why should it not be so?” urges 
Edwin ; “ may not even the strain of the death- 
song be one of blessedness and all-prevailing 
life? Isit not but the hymn ofan ever present 
love >—Wollmar, it was under this lime-tree 
that I first claimed my Juliette for my own. 

“Young man,” cries Wollmar, starting 
violently, “it was under this lime tree that I 
lost my Laura.” e 

The totally different aspects under which 
nature and life may present themselves at 
the same time, and under the same conditions, 
to two individual minds is thus accounted for 
by the fact that each mind saw in the world 
around but the reflection of itself and its own 
state. And it is often the case that our im- 
pression of nature, and our view of the world 
and of human life, are but partial glimpses or 
distorted visions, seen through the lens of 
our own mind ; we miss the sight of the whole 











itself again soon become corruption. “ Young, divine idea, and only fix our own microscope 
man,” exclaims Wollmar to his friend, “do|on a small part, which appears in exag- 
you know in what company you are perhaps | gerated dimensions in relation to the whole ; 


certain emotions give a movement and 
direction to our minds, and we impute the 
motion to the course of things around us. 
“He that is giddy thinks the world turns 
round.” Yet it is only as we understand 
aright the true state of the outward world, the 
laws of God at work in it, and their aim, that 
we are able to take our true place in it, and 
to do our own work correctly and successfully. 
It is as we enter with the deepest insight into 
the truth respecting human life, and perceive 
God’s principles of government, that we are 
able to be “ workers together with God” for 
the advance of His kingdom and the lessening 
of human misery. Without a true compre- 
hension of this we can never be anything but 
blundering workers, often with the best inten- 
tions hindering and thwarting the cause of 
truth and sound progress. If we see in the 
world but the image of ourselves, we can only 
work by our light, be guided by a self-in- 
vented plan ; for true usefulness and efficient 
activity we must strive continually to look at 
things apart from their relation to ourselves 
alone, to put out of sight our own nearer in- 
terests, and to place ourselves in sympathy 
with the actual facts of nature and of hurnan 
life. 

It is only as years pass on, that in earnestly 
striving for this we are able to come to a 
truer comprehension of the world we are 
placed in. The young child in the first years 
of life is unable to distinguish between his 
own impressions and the actual facts around 
him. To him the world is a fairy-land of 
wonders, full of beauty and freshness ; every 
monotonous repetition of well-known effects is 
a charming surprise, created at the moment for 
his special delight; every human being he 
meets with is a loving friend; he cannot 
understand, and half disbelieves, what is said 
of the misery and sin abounding in the world 
and of the momentous importance of events, 
which are nothing to himself; and it is right at 
this age that it should be so, for a child fulfils 
the purpose of its life in love, trust, obedience, 
and joy. 

So in youth the actual difficulties of life, the 
force of contending circumstances, even the 
resistance of nature, are scarcely perceived, 
because the individual energies are so strong 
as to give an inward sense of power and 
victory ; while the love of beauty, the still 
acute sympathy with all that is good and 
noble, tender and true, lead so the ready 
detection of the ideal in earthly life, and to 
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the closing of the eyes to its lower and pro-| 
saic side. 

As years pass on, and in the engagements 
of life we are brought more closely into con- 
tact with its stern realities, when we have to 
make our place in the world and find our 
work, when self-interest is quickened and 
ambition excited, the aspect of the world be- 
comes often then a totally different scene from 
that which it presented in youth. Busied with 
a lower class of interests, dealing with facts 
rather than principles, and absorbed in com- 
petition with others, we see only the human 
and not the divine ideal in the world around 
us; we take what “man has made of man” 
as the true picture of the world and life, and 
lose sight of the ideal, which is God’s plan, 
from which man has more or less digressed. 
The eyes are turned downwards, and thus it 
is that, look where we will, if the gaze is fixed 
only on the low ground, we are constrained to 
say, 





** There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
By night or day, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream: 
It is not now as it has been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
The things which I have seen I nowcan see no more.” 


In old age, again, when the memory of the 
past is stronger than the impressions of the 
present, and when in the quiet time of the 
last days, the mind reverts with fond partiality 
to the things which are gone, there is a dis- 
position to exalt the past with an undue eleva- 
tion, and to see in the present only a falling 
away from a higher standard. The mind 
itself, having so little interest in things around, 
attributes to them a lack of importance and 
worth; the inward stillness makes the world 
appear stationary, the downward journey of 
the traveller gives the retrograde movement to 
the scene through which he is passing. 

In the meantime there is a truth in each 
aspect of the world as it presents itself at 
different stages of life; it is not a deeper 
knowledge, which makes us lose sight of one 
for another, it is only the change in our own 
feelings and mind; and as we advance, it 
should be our aim not to part with that 
glimpse which past experience has given to us, 
but to constantly endeavour to complete our 


view by adding to the past every fresh dis. | 


covery which the future brings. It is thus an 
utterly false view of the world and earthly 
life when the temper of the mind leads us to 


rejoice in the ideal and to ignore the real ; to| 


shut our eyes to sin and woe, and the pressing 
need for help and sympathy ; to make light of 
the difficulties of life and the obstacles to 
action. If we yield to the impression that 
all is just as we would wish it, and as the 
imagination willingly paints it, we shall feel 
none of the true necessities for helpful work, 
and have no skill nor wisdom for directing it 
aright. Existence will become but an un- 
substantial, useless dream of beauty—a flower 
never setting in sound and precious fruit. 

On the other hand, if as years pass on, and 
the realities of life are most present to us, we 
ignore the higher truth of the ideal, and 
descend to the low level of the actual, resting 
satisfied in its shortcomings and deficiencies, 
we shall find little hope or heart for any good 
work which aims at self-improvement, or at 
the elevation of others. Itis necessary to see 
the perfect ideal of what might be in order to 
work for it, and in some measure to attain it. 
It is necessary, too, to be able to catch the 
glimpse of the ideal shining in broken lights in 
the real, in order to meet and sympathize with 
all that is best in others, to believe in their 
improvement, and to win their co-action in 
the struggle. A teacher, for example, who 
has no conception of the ideal, who does not 
see the true type of humanity as well as its 
actual possibilities, can neither know what to 
aim at in his work, nor how to set about it. 
Education in such hands is not a develop- 
ment of the whole being according to the 
noblest form, but only a certain pruning and 
training into a conventional shape, as different 
from true perfection as the espalier is from 
the perfect tree. 

We want to unite the clear vision of the ideal 
and the firm faith in it common to youth, with 
the knowledge of the actual as acquired in the 
experience of later years ; and it is in the 
measure in which we find these combined 
that we see the noblest type of character—the 
good and true worker, far-sighted and wise, 
hopeful and practical, as full of generous 
enthusiasm as of prudence, as courageous as | 
cautious, strong in faith and obedient to 
reason, quick-winged in aspiration and stead- 
fast to duty. 

It is not only in passing through the various 
stages of life’s journey that we are tempted 
to paint the world with the hue of our own | 
minds ; the influence of present circumstances | 
or changing phases of feeling tinge, at times, | 
all things around us with an exaggerated or } 

| 
| 








false colouring. Thus when disappointment 
or loss fills the mind with sorrow, a gloomy 
shadow seems to fall upon all outward things, 
and the world is “cold, and dark, and dreary ;” 
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the glory even of natural beauty seems to|to study Nature herself, o or the rules of pro- 
have faded, and life appears fruitless and | portion in outline and harmony in colour, 
vain. But in the flush of success the whole | and is satisfied with sketching the objects he 
scene is changed, the gayest colours only are | finds in his own mind as they appear through 
sufficient to paint the brightness of the pros- | that disturbing medium. 
pect around, and the darker realities of ie Equally unreal is that view of the world 
are willingly lost sight of. Yet nature, the | which is taken by the religious sentimentalist. 
world, and life are the same throughout :} Finding his life in the exercise of feeling, he 
could we but only view them aright, and|looks for this only in the world around him. 
clear our eyes of the visions and distortions | He cannot understand what men are about, 
arising from within, what strength and hope | excepting as they are under the influence of 
it would give in trouble to see that the silver /strong religious emotions. The thousand 
lining of the cloud was still there, that there | experiences and activities of humanity, as 
was ‘sunshine on the earth, joyfulness in its;God made it, are to him no true life, but only 
songs, colour and fragrance in its flowers ;/ the vain movements of adream. Accustomed 
that in life itself there was the same mirth|to seek for the maintenance of feeling by 
and sweetness, victory and love! So in the | morbid introspection, or by accusing himself 
glare of continued prosperity, how would it|in aggravated terms to others, he sees only 
preserve in its freshness and tenderness “ the | the blackness and foulness of sin in human 
human heart by which we live,’’ to keep in| life; the broken gleams of the once perfect 
sight the seal of death impressed upon every image of God are lost to him, and the silent 
point in the universe, to open our ears to the | conflict with temptation, the simple trust, the 
cry of sorrow and mourning ascending all) humble search for truth and light, the patient 
around, and to look with earnestness on the | endurance, the quiet steadfastness to duty, do 
lost battle- fields, the useless struggles, the | not enter into his picture of the world. 
broken wrecks! | Itis,however, throughtrue religion alonethat 
It is sometimes curious to get a glimpse we can ever arrive at anything approximate to 
now and then of the world as it appears/a true view of the world. The child of God, 
to a narrow-hearted bigot or a superficial, who knows Him best in His divine character, 
partisan, The monotonous revolutions of in Jesus Christ His Son, in the revelation of 
such a mind in its own small circle are) Himself in His word, and in the principles 
taken for the movements and course of |and events of His government, will best 
the world itself, and everything is coloured | understand the world in which God has 
with but one uniform hue. The great events) placed him. Around him will shine that 
of the world are important only as they |“ true Light which lighteth every man that 
relate to the condition of a sect or the | cometh into the world ;” in that light, outside 
position of a party. Everything that pro-| of himself, he will see the true colours, the 
motes its welfare is a triumphant era of good ;| right proportions, the actual nature of things ; 
all that militates against it is an indication of | by it dark places will be made plain, mysteries 
the progress of evil. Life has no true mean- | solved, the good and the true will be revealed, 
ing or worth apart from zeal and activity in a| |and the false and corrupt exposed. Nature, 
single cause. In the view around certain | the world, and life will then be seen to be 
objec ts stand out with grotesquely exaggerated | full of God’ s love—fullest, perhaps, where the 
prominence ; others, of really greater ‘dimen- natural eye can least trace it; and over all 
sions, are utterly obscured: the picture is | rest the glory of His eye and the shadow of 
not that of God’s world, but only the Chinese} His protecting wings. 
drawing of an ignorant artist, who disdains| ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
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oe ‘The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
» he || Gray’s Elegy. 
him, {| ‘ 7 
out, | THatT the South Saxon nature is a deeply irreversible sentence determining his fate to | 
e ol religious one, all we know of the people now, | all eternity. 
and | and of the history of their forefathers, tends} Such was the faith by which the ancient | 
as | to convince us. We see, moreover, in its|South Saxon lived and died. More than a 
nly | manifestation from the earliest times to the|thousand years have passed away since the 
ned present day a proof that the primal elements| whole pantheon of Scandinavian gods and | 
by | of character in a race, as in an individual, | | god lesses fell into the limbo of forgetfulness, | 
self || remain the same under every possible change | but the primal characteristics of that faith 
nly || of circumstance. The first we know of the| appear in each succeeding generation, gather- 
nan || South Saxon, religiously, is that he was a| inground other names and permeating another | 
fect || worshipper of Odin, “the terrible and severe | theology. On this old vigorous Scandinavian 
ent | God, the father of slaughter, the god that| stock the pure truth of Christ has been more | 
the | carries desolation and fire, the active and | than once grafted, producing for a time much | 
ent || roaring deity, he who gives victory afid revives | precious fruit ; ; but just as it is in the orchard, | 
do || courage in conflict, who names those that are |so is it amongst men; each generation of | 
|| te be slain.” With the worship of Odin was| trees requires new grafting, or it willinfallibly | 
hat || associated in course of time that of Frigga,| return to the original strain, and produce only | 
to || or Frea, his wife, the goddess of love, of | crabs. || 
od, pleasure, and sensuality, The most distin-; To such a condition the religious life of | 
er, || guishing feature of this primitive religion was| rural Sussex has long been tending, so that it | 
of | || its fatalism. Three Fates predestined the| would perhaps be easier now than in ages | 
les || general career of men, while each individual} gone by to show that the faith of the typical | 
est had a special Fate who attended on him, con-| Sussex man is marked by exactly the same 
1as || trolled his life, and determined his end. In/characteristics as that of his pagan fore- 
at contests and fights an additional species of| fathers. It is true that he thinks that he | 
lat Fates, called Valkeries, the direct emissaries| worships only one God, but his conception of 
de » || of Odin, were employed to select the warriors|the divine character is agreeable to ideas 
he who were to <r to be at once translated to} which seem to have become part of his nature | 
Sj Valhalla. In Valhalla they fought all day,| during the long night of heathendom. The | 
es and sat down at night to feast on the never-| attributes of f the eternal Creator have become | 
d, || ending flesh of the boar Scrimner, w ashed | mi ingled in his mind with those of Odin, the | 
i, | || down by deep draughts of mead drunk from | | strong and severe goc, who names those that 
de the skulls of their enemies. To Niflheim were/are to be slain, and with those of the fates, | 
1€ || doomed all the poor in spirit, all who were| who determine and control the destinies of 
ll | || not gifted with or had not been able to}men. None but those whom Odin has se- 
of | || attain to a habit of self-confidence. Over its| lected, and who the fates have predestined to 


miseries Hela reigned supreme. ‘Her palace| be slain, will reach the Valhalla ; all others, 
was Anguish, her table Famine, her waiters} even Balder, the beautiful god of light, are 
Expectation and Delay, the threshold of her} doomed to the miseries of Niflheim. 

| || door was Precipice, her bed was Leanness,| He pays his homage to Odin, he resigns 
and her look struck terror in every beholder.” ' himself to Odin’s will, but he seeks relief from 

Behind this grosser creed appears the dim |a worship so despairful at the shrine of Frigga 

shade of a more ancient faith. An almighty,|or Frea, the goddess of sensuality. 
omniscient Creator is spoken of, who would | Fatalism and sensuality—this is the evil 
| one day manifest Himself. Then Odin and_| | heritage of the South Saxon race, and it has 
|| the whole Valhalla would disappear in a | produced its fruit in a deep-seated melan- 
general conflagration, and from the chaos|choly, and in a continual suspicion of God 
would spring forth a new heaven and a new|and man. Of their suspicion of man it is 
hell. The final judgment would then take | difficult to give an adequate idea. The chief 
place, and each individual would receive an| form in which it manifests itself is the cantan- 
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kerous way in which the typical Sussex reli- 
gionist regards all who differ from him. So 
far from pitying their darkness, he shuns all 
religious connection with them as persons in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. 
His suspicion of God is shown in his theo- 
logy, its great object being to disprove the 
glad tidings of God’s love to the world. From 
Sunday to Sunday the great work of His 
preachers is to assure those who have got to 
believe that God has a particular love for 
them as individuals that this is still the case. 
But it is hard work. As to the greater 
number who do not attain to this belief, they 
have so little confidence in God that they 
suppose He permits them to be worried by 
malicious spirits, who bewitch them, frighten 
them with apparitions, and otherwise torment 
them. 

In the neighbourhood of Rotherfield I 
went to see a good old man of seventy-three, 
who had lived in the parish ever since he was 


‘ seven years old. He was in a weak, nervous 


state, and suffered from sleeplessness. In 
broad Sussex dialect, very difficult to under- 
stand, he told us tales of witchcraft and 
apparition. One story was of a man who 
came to see a girl who lived at his house, and 
how this man had declared that all the cocks 
and hens in the yard had their feathers turned 
the wrong way, and how he had seen a great 
boar cat with flaring eyes in the hen-roost. 
This unhappy man, he said, was Aag-ridden, 
Sussex for bewitched. Our informant had 
not the ghost-seeing faculty himself, but he 
had a boy that possessed it. This lad, from 
earliest childhood, had seen cats when no one 
else could; still more, on one occasion he 
had actually seen his uncle William’s ghost 
walking down the road, the uncle in question 
dying shortly after the ominous apparition. 
He accounted for the preternatural power on 
the part of the boy by Ais having been born in 
the middle of the night ! 

Of the depth of superstition, ignorance, 
immorality, and poverty which prevails in the 
Weald of Sussex it is impossible for me to 
give any adequate idea. I will relate a few 
facts in illustration of these points ; no doubt 
those who dwell in the district could relate 
many others much more to the point. 

In a parish contiguous to Mayfield the 
clergyman told me that an old woman came 
to him, and having informed him that her 
little granddaughter was ill, she said in an in- 
sinuating way, “I think, sir, it ud do her good 
if she were to have little of the sacramen’ 
wine.” 

In another Wealden parish a minister said 


| 





that it was his impression that not more than 
half of the population could read fluently ; 
a few of the remainder very imperfectly, the 
rest not at all, On a jury on which I think 
he said he had occasion to be present, com- 
posed of farmers, most of whom were well 
to do, only six could sign their names ; on 
another, only one witness out of five could 
write. 

Passing over Crowborough Common, I 
came upon a little cot not much higher than 
a man, and about ten or twelve feet in length. 
I looked in at the open door, and found it 
papered with odd bits of paper, and orna- 
mented with a sheet of the Police News. My 
tap aroused a recumbent figure on a bed 
which just filled up the whole of one end of 
the cottage. The gruff voice assured me 
that its owner was not ill, but merely taking 
a rest, as he worked hard all the week. He 
was a sweep, and lived here alone with his 
boy. : 

Grimes was not sullen, but very genial. 
He came and sat on a stool in front of an old 
fireplace, all burnt out and rusty. He could 
not read, nor his boy either. 
use? His father and mother hadn’t been 
able to read, and yet they pulled along, and 
went to America. He hadn’t been able to 
read, and yet he had pulled along ; indeed, 





What was the | 


he was in such repute, that if I was to offer | 


to sweep his chimneys ever so well, his cus- 
tomers wouldn’t have me. What more, then, 
could his boy want than to be trusted and 
believed in, and allowed to sweep these same 
chimneys until he in his turn could make the 
next generation of boys do it for him? . 
From what he said, it appeared that boys 
still climb chimneys in this part of the country. 


He had a machine, but it was impossible to || 


clean some chimneys ; they had such ledges | 


and such windings, you couldn’t nohow get 


at the soot unless a boy went up. He didn’t | 


believe in boys being ill-treated ;—had heard 
of pricking boys behind, but didn’t believe it. 
You must be very good to boys to get them 
to go at all. It was no use larruping them, 
or they’d sulk and refuse. 


When you'd | 


taught them their trade, then if they put on | 


you, you might larrup them. 

If I were to relate the statements I received 
on the subject of morality, I feel sure that I 
should be accused of exaggeration. Suffice 
it to say that as regards the relation of the 
sexes, public opinion can scarcely be lower 
in any part of England. 

I observe from the Report of the Agricul- 
tural Commission in 1868 that in some parts 
of West Sussex the demoralization was attri- 
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buted to habits of drunkenness on the part of} To realize this poverty and the wretched- 
the labouring classes. This is not true of the| ness of their homes one must live amongst 
Weald, the people really have no money to|them, not as a mere bird of passage, or a 
spend on drink. summer visitor, or a gentleman resident, but 








A MAYFIELD INTERIOR. 


Poverty, miserable cottages, and above all, as one of themselves. One must pass up and 
the want of an earnest godly ministry, of which | down the Weald in winter-time and in rainy 
the poor of the Weald were deprived by the | weather, note how they have neither cisterns 

|nor drainage, how therefore they suffer from 
|thirst in the dog days when all the springs are 
| dry, and have floors swamped when the rainy 
| season sets in, while the house filth oozes out 
lfrom a slit in the wall to trickle into the 
garden or wayside gutter. One must go into 
‘the cots themselves, blackened with ages of 
| wood fires, and breathe the reeking smoke and 
foul air, see the mother and children cowering 
|over a few poor sticks smouldering on some 
'bricks under the great chimney, realizing 
Cowper’s picture of the poor labourer’s wife 
a hundred years ago,— 
| ** The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
| Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear, 
| But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 

The few small embers left she nurses well, 
| And while her infant race with outspread hands 
| And crowded knees sit cowering o’er the sparks, 

Retires, content to quake so they be warmed.” 


=> | One must see the children eating bread and 

=> © =. | butter for dinner, and drinking the hot wash 

A CHICKEN HIGGLER. they call fea, one must note the bleared eyes, 

ithe scrofulous skin, the ulcerated legs, the 

Act of Uniformity,—these are the true causes | rheumatic agonized bodies, one must see these 

| of all the degradation to be found in the/things and a hundred others for one’s self to 
Weald of Sussex. | realize the depth of their miserable poverty. 
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The benefit caused by any fresh industry 
which will give employment to a few hands, 
and. thus bring a little runlet of the vast 
wealth of the outlying world into this im- 
poverished district, may be seen in the villages 
which form the parish of Hurstmonceux. In 
this neighbourhood about twenty persons find 
profitable employment in making the flat 
| baskets so much used for agricultural purposes, 
| —such, forinstance, as bringing potatoes from 
| the fields. Many are sent over to France, the 
Hurstmonceux makers having established a 
| reputation through one of the first of their 
| number obtaining a prize at the Exhibition of 
1851. 
ia source of help, too, is found in raising 
|| chickens for the London market, a subject 
|| upon which, as I have dwelt rather fully in a 
| former article on the Weald in this Magazine, 
| I need only refer to now. Suffice it to say 
| that in the parishes of Heathfield and War- 
| bleton it has grown up into a large trade. 
| The menwho collect the chickens from the 
|| cottages which fringe the edges of the nume- 
|| rous commons, or which lie hidden in out-of- 
|| the- -way lanes, are called Aige/ers. You can 
scarcely traverse any road in this locality with- 
| out meeting one of them, lean sinewy men or 
| youths, carrying an enormous wicker cage, 


'| full of chickens, on their shoulders, and a 


|| stout staff in their hands; trudging along at 
| one pace, they bear the burden of life in a 

| brave though somewhat moody fashion. 

|| Even among those who are better off, one 
| is oppressed by a sense of the poverty of the 


|| Weald. The fires of wood and small-coal, 


the inferiority of almost every article of diet, 
everything, in fact, repeats the same sad tale. 
However, this very poverty seems to tell in 
favour of the few tradesfolk to be found in 
every village, for it has prevented a rush of 
competitors. Unlike the poor labourers who 
are wholly dependent on the good-will of the 
employers of the district, most of the trades- 
men can afford to be independent of indivi- 
dual customers. As to the artificers—the 
builder, the wheelwright, the carpenter, or the 
smith—they are, generally speaking, masters 
of the situation, and can not only charge 
what they choose, but do their work how or 
when it suits them best. This enviable posi- 
tion produces a sort of crabbed independence, 
an illustration of which was given me in the 
character of one parish which was thus 
|| graphically sketched by its rector:—“ The 
|| people here wouldn’t care twopence for a 
duke.” 

The more prosperous such people become, 
the more this disagreeable phase of character 


predominates, until the whole atmosphere be- 
comes laden with petty jealousies, wounded 
self-love, and outrageous egotism, working up 
here and there into rancorous life-long ani- 
mosities. 

No» mere formal religion, however perfect 
in theory, can do anything to prevent or heal 
this strife. People who are of the same blood 


the same church or chapel and pronounce 
Shibboleth in exactly the same way, can still 
be sullen foes. 
the kingdom of heaven can make a man at 
once independent and sympathetic,—a /rce 


| dependant, as Julius Hare has it; and such | 


characters we must all acknowledge can be 
found in’ every sect and form of Christianity, 


Christendom unconnected with any. 


in one of these Wealden towns. He is a 


of becoming. When he first commenced 


shed in the back lane; now he has a nice 


behind. 
the country, glad to do odd jobs ; now he has 
a light cart and pony. 


guilty of exaggeration. 
The wife, a pale sickly woman, with the sad 
soft smile of the permanent invalid, is ever at 


tribe of small children whose presence both 
she and her husband seem to imagine con- 
stitute their greatest earthly happiness. Added 


neighbours, nursing the sick, and promoting 
the good of the chapel in which both she 


impetus, making and keeping them what 
they are. Here is one among their many 
good works, 
nursed during her illness is on her death- 
bed. “Ah,” said the sick woman, “I 


poor Liz.” 
husband say? “ Tom,” she said, directly she 


take charge of poor Mrs, P——’s gal.” I 


coat, his shirt-sleeves tucked up, his grimy, 





brawny arms akimbo on his broad chest, his 
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and dwell under the same roof, or who go to | 


Nothing but the true spirit of | 
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and perhaps in the present disjointed state of || 


An illustration of such a character I have || 
before me now. He is a smith,and dwells | 


Sussex man, and therefore I may take him as 
a good type of what a Sussex man is capable | 


business here he was only able to take a little | 


shop in the street, with a smithy and workshops || | 
Then he had to trudge miles about | | my 
And well does he | 
deserve all he has, for if I were to recount | 
half the good deeds of this warm-hearted | 
man and his pious wife, I might be thought || 


work, either attending to the shop or to a || 


to this, she is ever assiduous in helping her || 
and her husband find a continual spiritual | 
A poor woman whom she has || 
could die happy if I knew you’d take my | 


She consented, but what will the || 


got home, “I’m afeerd you'll think I’ve been || 
an’ done a foolish thing; I’ve promised to || 


think I see him, innocent of coat and waist- || 
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round genial face beaming through the soot 


anxious wife, and replying cheerily, “ Not I, 
mother, don’t you be afeerd; if you don’t 
mind the trouble, I’m willing enough.” 
they took the little orphan into their own 


family, though her father lived in the town, | 


and could earn enough to keep her himself if 


he would, Of course such people prosper. | 


They are the salt of the earth, and are deeply 
needed in the Weald of Sussex. 

For every now and then in these out-of-the- 
world spots calamities happen which no poor- 
law, no organized system of charity, could 


adequately relieve,—nothing, in fact, but the | 


consoling sympathy of simple-hearted faith in 
a loving God and Saviour, such as I have just 
described. 

In my perambulations about the district I 
met with a woman whose strange familiar way 
of speaking and half-distraught manner 
seemed to compel me to listen to her. Her 
story wore an air of exaggeration and a tone 
of imposture, but I was afterwards assured on 
the best authority that there was no reason 
for doubting that she spoke the truth. 

“It’s three year,” she said, “sin’ I buried 
my husband ; a kinder man never breathed. 
He’d been out all day surveying, and when 
he came home at night I said, ‘ Now, dear, let 
me make you some tea.’ ‘No,’ said he, 
‘Em’ly dear, I have had a good tea, never 
ate more heartily in my life, yet for all that I 
didn’t seem to have enough; I'll go to bed.’ 
As he passed through the children’s bed- 
room he kissed them all, and said, ‘Jesus 
bless you, my little lambs ;’ and then he pro- 
mised one should have a little present for her 
womanly ways. When he laid down we 
kissed each other, and he said, ‘ Good night, 
Em’ly dear; if I lie on my left side, you'll 
turn me, won't you? I never woke till morn- 
ing, and then I heard him making a strange 
noise. I started up and turned him, but he 
was quite blue ; I rose him in my arms, called 
for a glass of water, but he fell forward and 
died. I was quite zucautious until the inquest. 

* You should see my little girls, they are 
the dearest children, though I say it. Often 
and often have they fallen down on their 
knees and asked the blessed Jesus to send us 
food.” She told me how when they had once 
done so she looked into the garden, and saw 
as she thought one of the children’s pocket 
handkerchiefs. It proved to be a stranger's, 
and in the corner tied up in a knot was a| 
shilling. The eldest child, she said, had been | 
in the infirmary at Hastings with a bad leg, | 


So | 


|and was obliged to have it cut. ‘‘ When,” she 
which envelops it, like the sun shining through | 
a mirky atmosphere, looking down on his pale | 


continued, “ the child was going to be put on 
the operating-table, the surgeon came and 
said, “ Now, Amanda dear, we are going to cut 
your leg.’ ‘ Very well, sir,’ she replied, ‘I am 
ready, only give me five minutes that I may 
go into the lavatory.’ ‘ What for?’ ‘ That I 
may ask God to give me strength to bear it.’” 

The poor woman concluded by a bitter 
invective against the guardians: “Only let 
me be guardian for a week,” she exclaimed, 
“and see what I’d do! Think of giving 
little children meat such as you would not 
give to hogs! think of waking little children 
up at six in the morning, and not letting them 
have anything again until twelve! Would 
you like it? Of course they are hungry like. 
Six hours be a long time for a child to wait. 
And then when they are sick, to have to apply 
to the Board, and perhaps wait a fortnight. 
It’s a shame. Ah! that—— isa brute. I 
should like to scrunch him, I should. He zs 
a brute.” 

Near Waldron I met a bright, happy-faced 
boy, seventeen years old, who told me that 
he had worked ever since he was nine ; left 
school then and went to service ; first for 
fourpence a day, then for sixpence, then for 
eightpence, then for eighteenpence, then for 
two shillings ; now he works in the fields, has 
eight shillings a week, and will shortly be 
raised. Some had lately gone from those 
parts to New Zealand, but he did not care to 
emigrate as’ long as he had two hands and 
there was work to be done. He went to a 
night school in winter, and gets on there a 
good bit; has a few books—“ Zhe Negro 
Servant,” and a book about “ Moah’s Ark,” 
and * Zhe Tower of Babel,” which he has read 
over and over again. 

This boy had worked ever since he was 
nine. Sufficiently young, but in his case it 
appeared to be domestic service; not as I 
had ‘seen just before I met him, a child 


of that age actually employed in the fields. 


He was a little fair-haired boy, and came 
running to the side of the field to ask the 
time. He told me that he had to work from 
six in the morning until six in the evening, 
with an hour at twelve o’clock for his dinner. 
His job just then was pulling e/k, a red weed 
in the corn. He had worked for three sum- 
mers, and only went to school in the winter. 
I parted with him and his three little sisters 
at the gate of their father’s cottage, where 
they had all come to welcome him home to 
his dinner—not of meat, but of gooseberry 
pie. 

I dare say there are parishes in England in 
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which no voice is ever raised against the 
cruel wrong done to a young child in thus 
making him work eleven hours a day. But 
where a voice is raised to rebuke the parents 
who sell their children into slavery, and the 
farmers who buy their labour, whose voice is 


counter influence that can come with any 
weight against parental influence, against the 
exigencies of the sole employer, the exigencies 
of stern want? Only his who can claim 
them for God, who can remind parents and 
employers that these children have minds and 
souls which have a right to knowledge and 
education,—the much-abused parson ! 

Not that he does more than he ought, or in 


of the poor which his high office calls him 
to be. For a clergyman’s office is exactly 
that of Mr. Greatheart in “ Zhe Pilgrim's 
Progress.” He is especially appointed to be 
the defender of the women and children of 
his charge, and of all the Fearings and Feeble- 
minds among the men ; to struggle in their 
cause with the terrible giants which seek 
(want), Maul the 
oppressor (social custom), and Despair, the 
most cruel of all, who drives to drink and 


half killed. 

May we live to see the day when a true 
priesthood in England, emancipated them- 
selves from the thraldom of Grim, Maul, and 
Despair, shall rise to their true calling, and 
become the defenders of the poor, and the 
oppressed, and the suffering in EVERY class 
against their foes. 

But let the clergy look well to it, for by 


are too frequently alienated from them. 
Not many miles from the town which I 
described in my last paper, and to which I 


wright who was at work in his shop by the 
road-side. 

Most of the people thereabouts, he said, 
There was a Wesleyan 
place of worship at Cross-in-Hand, where he 
Two hundred people sometimes there. 
“Why did people go?” “Because they 
could understand better; the preaching was 
plainer than at church; they spoke more to 
the soul. You see, clergymen do it more for! 
a living.” “ Do not people think it a benefit 
to have some one in the parish to whom they 
“ Never knew any one who 
did,” was the answer. ‘The clergyman here 
is not bad to people when they are sick, but,” 
continued the wheelwright, “I would not go 





to church for that sort of thing; it must end 
bad. 
come to die?” 

This prejudice against the clergy on the 
part of those who are just beginning to realize 


their power to think and act with independ. | 


ence, arises, so it appears to me, from the 
fact that the rural clergy, as a class, have so 
closely identified themselves with the gentry 
as to give rise to the impression that they 


regard themselves as a sort of spiritual | 


squirearchy. 
When they shall have the courage to de- 
scend from their high social position, and to 


claim no status but a heavenly one ; when they | 
shall become willing to be regarded quite as | 
much as labouring men as squires ; when, in | 


fact, they shall absolutely refuse to take any 
particular position in the social scale, but shall 
claim equality and feilowship with all, then 
they will be in a fair way to recover their in- 
fluence with every class, and to find it tenfold 
greater than it ever has been. 

If, too, the rural clergy would recover and 
retain their influence as pastors of the whole 
flock, they must strive in a spirit of deep 
sympathy to understand the real faith and 
character of those amongst their parishioners 
who dissent from the National Church. 


Throughout Sussex the hyper-Calvinists are | 


the most numerous body. Their churches 
were no doubt founded to maintain the same 
creed as that once held by all Baptist churches, 
a creed of which particular salvation was the 
distinctive point ; but while the greater part of 
the denomination have become so affected by 
the modern evangelical revival as to sink or 
almost lose sight of this doctrine, the Baptists 
of East Sussex coming under the influence of 
Huntingtonianism have continued more and 
more to magnify its importance, until, like 
Aaron’s rod, it seems to have swallowed up 
everything else. In most villages they will 
be found to have a chapel, the minister of 


which is not unfrequently himself a farmer or | 


a labourer. At Buxted the pastor of the 
chapel proved to be an ancient labourer in a 
dark smock, a truly simple-minded, good old 
man. 

While I was staying in the town of which 
I have spoken in my previous paper, a large 


new chapel was opened, creating for the day | 
The building || 


quite an unwonted excitement. 
was well filled, one might almost say crowded, 
by a respectable body of worshippers, mostly 
farmers, their wives and children, many of 
whom came long distances in chaises, waggon- 
ettes, and carts. 

The preacher in the morning was one of 
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the most eminent holding their peculiar views. 
It was evident that he knew that the people 
he had to deal with were a desponding race, 
entertaining the most melancholy ideas con- 
cerning the fate of mankind in general, for 
his sermon was entirely devoted to an attempt 
to assure as many individuals among them as 
he possibly could, that come what might to 
the bulk of men, they at least were safe. His 
text was, “Do good in Thy good pleasure 
unto Zion, build Thou the walls of Jerusalem ;” 
and the question raised was, who were true 
Zionites? From his point of view the walls 
of the holy city became very extensive, for 
he asserted that every one who in the course 
of their lives had felt five minutes’ love to the 
Saviour was a true Zionite. 

In the evening the minister of the place 
preached. He was a farmer, and lives miles 
away from his charge, but amongst these 
people the minister’s office is chiefly that of 
preaching. Every elect soul they believe has | 
its appointed teacher, and every teacher has | 
his appointed work. The former must go any | 
distance to hear the right man; the latter any | 
distance to do the right work. Thusinthecourse 
of this sermon the speaker spoke of having | 
himself gone to hear a certain preacher, with 
the conviction that what HE said would settle 
his fate. He came home with the joyful 
assurance that he was safe. So with reference 
to a preacher narrating his own experience. 
He said that poor souls listened and said, 
“That is just how I feel. If that man goes to 
heaven—and Iam sure he will—I shall go too.” 
This is an example of the way this preaching 
leads the people to trust in their own feelings, 
and in the infallibility of the teachers who they 
find have corresponding feelings. 

But for a genuine specimen of a hyper- 
Calvinistic preacher and a hyper-Calvinistic 
sermon, what I saw and heard at a little 
chapel on Crowborough Common could not 
be surpassed. 

In the pulpit was a tall man, with a gaunt 
face, high forehead, and sad eyes, looking as 
if bowed down by deep mental distress. In 
low tones he opened the service by reading | 
the psalm, “ Why art thou cast down, O my | 
soul?” Then a bluff old worthy, the very| 
reverse of the minister, gave out the hymn, | 
which was led off by a young man with an 
accordion. A prayer followed, picturesque 
and poetical in language, its imagery drawn 
from the Bible or “ Zhe Pilgrim's Progress.” | 
Then another hymn; and then the sermon, 
from the text, “ Persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed.” “ How 
often,” he said, “is a child of God wounded 
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in the house of his friends! How I remem” 
ber to have aggravated my dear old father ! 
‘You old people,’ says I, ‘have some curious 
crotchets in your heads, but you are not to 
expect us young ones are going to take up 
with them all,—why, you don’t know what 
you believe yourself.’ As I turned away I 
saw the tear trickle down the old man’s eye, 
and now I know that I persecuted that godly 
father. So, too, the devil sometimes comes 
between a man and his wife, and poor souls 
find that just when they ought to get most 
help, then they meet with nothing but cruel 
words and unkind insinuations, so that they 
are almost driven to distraction, and to doubt 
if the root of the matter be in them. Thus 
Job’s wife said, ‘ Curse God, and die.’” Then 
he told a most apocryphal anecdote about a 
woman whose husband threatened to put her 
into a heated oven if she persisted in going 
to a certain chapel; how she went, however, 
came trembling home, begged for five minutes’ 
prayer, and her steadfast faith caused his 
cruel heart to relent. Then he dwelt on the 
antagonism there has ever been between two 
classes of men in the world. All are from 
one federal head, but God has chosen some 
for Himself, according to the words, “ A people 
have I formed for Myself.” These must be 
persecuted by the others. From the time of 
Cain and Abel it ever has been so. Some 
saints are surprised. I never have any one 
to see me now, is the frequent complaint. 
“Get a fiddle, my friend, begin to scroop 





| away, invite the people to a dance, and see 


how they will flock around, and call you ‘ good 
fellow,’—‘ good woman,’—only another word, 
as my father used to say, for a fool. 

“The way of persecution is the King’s 
highway, the divine college to which He 
sends all His dear ones.” He dwelt on 
this thought with extraordinary force, and it 
seemed to give relief to his soul. I had 
observed that though he had commenced by 
saying that he was so weak that he trembled 
from head to foot, as he proceeded his voice 
got stronger and stronger, until at last he had 
entirely recovered his equanimity, and ap- 
peared quite happy. He had delivered his 
soul, 

Go into one of these chapels, especially if 
you happen to be known, and no one will 
speak to you, but eye you as an intruder into 
the fold. The spirit of the people is every- 
where and always one of intense exclusiveness. 

The only bookseller’s shop in the town is 
kept by one of this persuasion, and the 
display of literary food was suggestive of the 
intellectual character of the district. First 
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and foremost were Huntington’s books, in; far too sacred for these pages, of the convert- 
company with others of a kindred theology, | ing grace of God, but as an interesting picture 
their favourite hymn-book by Gadsby, Owen | of his ministry I cannot forbear to give this. 
and Boston’s theological works. Side by side; It is Sunday evening, the service is over, 
with all this theology we have the London and the majority of the congregation have 
Journal, the Halfpenny Magazine, and Rey-| gone. The forms and seats are pushed 
nolds’s Miscellany. The only agreeable fact is, | back, and the little table, at which those who 
that even here Bunyan and Defoe find their|led the singing usually sat, is spread with 
way. Thus they cater for the two races of|a small white cloth, a bottle of wine, a 
mankind, while for polemics against the one large wine-glass, and a small plate of bread. 
great power which threatens some day to| The communicants gather round—old and 
devour them all, they have nothing to offer| young, poor and better off. Boys are there 
but that dreadful-looking little book called| of eleven or twelve years of age, and one 
“ Maria Monk.” If any one would measure | little girl about eight, two or three of the 
the enormous difference between Sussex and | smallmaid-of-all-work type making the number 
Northumberland, let him compare the litera-|of the young an unusual and interesting 
ture sold in this shop with that in a village| feature. The pastor sits down among them, 
bookseller’s in Northumberland. You would and reads the passage, “Ought not Christ 
not see, allowing for difference in amount, a’ to have suffered these things, and entered into 
better selection of periodical literature in a His glory?” Then singing and prayer and 
Strand shop than in the latter, and certainly eating the bread, singing and prayer and 








not so careful a selection of standard books. drinking the wine,another hymn, the offertory, | | 


With whom lies the fault? Primarily with and benediction. Thus concludes this great 
those who deprived the ancestors of these) act of Christian worship, in all its parts per- 
people of their true pastors ; secondarily, with' fectly harmonious and beautiful, because the 
those who, having succeeded to their charge, spirit which pervaded it was one of true adora- 
have cared more for the fleece than the sheep. | tion and love. 

Yet it is certain that no church has so much! And yet this man, working day by day in 
in its theology calculated to commend itself, God’s name, and for the love of Christ, and 
to the deepest convictions of these people as _ effecting work which no one else does, and 
the Church of England. For its Articles) which, in fact, only men like him endowed 
teach, in the most uncompromising manner, | with deep piety, intense faith, and ardent 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of God and | human affection could do,—this man cannot 
the election of grace. But then they are! be recognised and encouraged, and bid God- 
associated with a glad tidings of salvation to’ speed to, because, providentially, he has been 
all men, with a great catholic theology which! brought into the work by other channels than 
illuminates this fact of divine election, and | those of the Established Church; while, on 


renders it a truly glorious and elevating the other hand, he must be quite cast out of || 


thought. |the synagogue because he does not make 
But these are not the only Dissenters in| election the beginning, middle, and end of all 
a Sussex village. Of quite a different order! his sermons. 
are those who represent the bulk of Non-| Inthe presence of such ignorance, super- 
conformity throughout the land. From the! stition, immorality, bigotry, and consequent 
pulpits of their chapels may be heard what) suspicion and disunion such as I have de- 
for want of a better term I may call Revival | scribed, how can we be surprised, or even have 
preaching. Its favourite text is, ‘For God| the face to complain, that Romanism is re- 
so loved the world, that He gave His only! gaining lost groundinthe Weald? Although 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in| at present no effort is made at proselytising 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting! it would be idle to suppose that the Jesuits 
life ;” and its favourite hymn, “ Just as I am, | have chosen this locality wherein to build two 
without one plea.” Thus their minister, in| noble orphanages, and to restore the archi- 
the town of which I have been speaking, re- | episcopal ruins to their former magnificence as 
fuses to call himself by any other name than | a nursery and high-class ladies’ school, with- 
that of Evangelist. He is a gentle, loving- out any ulterior purpose of propagating their 
hearted man, who, without any noise or fuss, faith among the people. 
has calmed more than one troubled heart,; The nunnery is contiguous to the church, 
and brought a small but ‘happy little flock | and being, as I have said, a restoration of the 
into a very delightful harmony and unity. ruins of the palace built about the same 
Some sacred histories could be narrated, | period, will in course of time seem to belong 
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to it. The great 
hall, a fine apart- 
ment, which former- 
ly possessed an open 
roof, has been turned 
into a chapel. On 
the walls have been 
placed a series of 
beautiful bas-reliefs 
representing the sta- 
tions of the cross. 
Twofigures of Jesuit 
saints —SS. Stanis- 
laus and Alphegius 
—stand before the 
altar, § apparently 
guarding it. The 
nuns, as I have said, 
call themselves “the 
Sisters of the Holy 
Child.” 

The orphanages 
are some mile or 
two away from the 
village, and being 
in lofty positions, 
are visible for miles 
round. They have 
both been built at 
the expense of the 
Duchess of Leeds, 
and are said to 
have cost, the one 
415,000, the other 
420,000. I made 
a pilgrimage to one, 
and found its ar- 
rangements all that 
could possibly be 
desired. The door 
was opened by one 
of the brothers who 
acts as cook; an- 
other brother was 
sent for, who very 
courteously showed 
me over the build- 
ing. I was taken 
into the chapel—a 
plain building with 
an altar decorated 
with flowers, and a 
statue on one side 
of St. Joseph and 
the Child, on the 
other of the Virgin 
Mary. She was sur- 
rounded with 
flowers ; it had lately 
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VIEW OF MAYFIELD AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD FROM THE SOUTH. 





been the feast of the 
Assumption. |My 
cicerone told me 
that a Dutchman 
named Reinkens 
was the founder of 
their fraternity, and 
that they werecalled 
Xaverian Brothers, 
after St.’ Francis 
Xavier, and were a 
branch of the great 
Ignatian Society. 
He took: me into 
the dormitory —~ a 


vast apartment 
which seemed to 
extend the whole 


length of the build- 
ing. It was divided 
by a number of 
arches down the 
centre, filled in to 
about the height of 
a man’s: breast, so 
cutting the dormi- 
tory in two without 
lessening the quan- 
tity of air. The 
elder boys slept 
on one side, the 
younger on the 
other. When they 
enter the room for 
the night, each boy 
stands at the head of 
his bed, and taking 
hold of the white 
counterpane, folds 
it up. Then, ata 
given signal, they 
all kneel down and 
say their evening 
prayer. These acts, 
and every other, are 
all done by rule, the 
whole company be- 
ing directed by a 
single brother, who 
stands on a step by 
one of the arches. 
In ‘the school- 
room the boys ap-« 


peared seated ‘at 
desks, ox standing 
in a’ half-circle. 


They were reading 
out of a lesson- 
book, the subject 
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being “ Zhe Third Foe to Salvation—the 
Kesh.” 

In the upper part of the building was 
another large apartment, used at present as a 
playroom, but really intended for another 
dormitory, but as yet the orphanage only 
contains fifty boys, whereas it is constructed 
for two hundred. 

The brothers, I think, were ten in number, 
and are liable to be removed and sent else- 
where at any time. Their vows are the three 
ordinary ones,—poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. Their chief work is educating the 
young, and they have such faith in their 
system that this brother said that if a boy six 
years of age were placed in his hands he would 
undertake to mould him according to his own 
will. When the boys grow up they are rarely 





devoted to the priesthocd. On the contrary, 
they are sent into various secular situations | 
abroad or in England. Carpentering, tailor- | 
ing, and baking are taught in the house. But | 
they are educated not only for artisans, but 
some even enter the liberal professions. One 
was already in the Ordnance Survey, and two 
were clerks in London. They all wear a 
brown holland skeleton suit in summer, anda 
corduroy one in winter. A friend asked one of 
the boys, who was working in the garden, how 
he liked it; he gave no direct answer, but 
replied in this characteristic fashion,—“ If I) 
were to speak against the orphanage should | 
I not be an ungrateful boy ?” 

Nothing but t unity amongst Protestants, and | 





energies in contention, and s sO, by the end- 
less jealousies and suspicions therein en- 
gendered, contracting their own hearts, and 
utterly destroying their influence with the 
people, let Protestants of every denomination 
seek to understand and to propagate, as an 
all-sufficient antidote to every form of error, 
the simple but eternal principles of the king- 
dom of heaven as taught by our Lord in the 
Gospels. Meanwhile let every Christian— 
and especially every Christian pastor—not 
only tolerate but sympathize with every visible 
expression of that kingdom, however rude or 
imperfect. 

I was talking, in one of my rambles, to a 
hyper-Calvinistic blacksmith on Mayham 
Down. His bees were on the eve of swarm- 
ing. I asked him if, in getting them into 
the hive, they ever stung him. “No,” he 
replied, “if you don’t offend them.” ‘“ How 
do you manage to avoid that?” ‘“ Let them 
go about it in their own way.” 

What a lesson for those who wateh over 
the spiritual interests of the people! The 
Church of Rome learnt it long ago, and hence 
one of the secrets of her great influence. 
Will our English clergymen ever learn it? 
Will they ever learn that there is no surer 
way to stifle the manifestation of the Spirit 
than by attempting to force the religious life 
of their people into cut-and-dried- forms? The 
Spirit must ever manifest Itself according to 
|the nature of Its instrument. Educate, refine 
that instrument, fit it for its sacred office, but 


an earnest endeavour to work together to bow in reverence before the manifestation of 
awaken and enlighten the people, or at least ithe Spirit, careful that nothing is done to 
to sympathize with each other's work, can| grieve or quench It, for It is very sensitive, 
offer an effectual bar to the reconquest of|and easily flies from ungentle, unsympathetic 
places like these, if not of the whole country, | treatment. 
to the Roman faith. Instead of spending their | 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE POOR IN PARIS.” 
CHAPTER 1.—THE SEPARATION. host, with a twinkle in his eye, and a turn of 
; the head which told plainly enough that no 
“WHERE is your good wife? Not ill, I untoward event was the cause of his wife’s 
hope?” inquired a customer, as he took his absence, my good woman has a better occu- 
seat at a little round table in the Café | pation than you or any of my clients can 
Estaminet at the corner of the Rue Larrez in give her down here. She’s up-stairs, and— 
the Quartier St. Germain. “It is seldom I|wait a moment till I have served Monsieur 
miss Madame Sicard from her eomtih but I| Béclard, who I see is waiting for me there, 


the stair and list a moment. If you don’t 
replied the/guess then what Madame Sicard is about, 


afternoon.” 
“Ah, ha, good neighbour,” 
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you are not so shrewd a man as I take you 
for. Dear, dear!” he continued, in a solilo- 
quizing sort of way, “ how it does bring back 
one’s own young days, when one was merry 
and full of hope one’s self. Yes, it’s a quarter 
of a century now since my wedding day, and 
I brought my Madeleine home to this very 
Estaminet, as young and as pretty as Claire 
was a twelvemonth ago on her wedding day, 
and a year later little Félix was given us, and, 
last of all, Claire herself. But this is not fair 
play, Monsieur Grange; I am helping you to 
guess my secret. There, put down your glass 


for a moment, and follow me to the foot of| mother ; 


the stair, only softly, very softly. There—do 
you hear that?” 
“Why, there’s a baby crying 
“A baby! yes, my friend, a baby,—listen 
again. Oh, you don’t know the music that 
is to my old ears. My little-baby, my grand- 
child, my first grandchild,”—and the host 


9 


wiped away a tear that had started to his eye. | 
Up stairs was Madame Sicard, taking care | 


of her daughter Claire. The happy young 
mother was looking fondly on the tiny thing 
beside her, her heart full of joy, and yet 
finding it hard to believe that it was really 
her child, her own boy, that would grow up 
and call her “ Mother.” 

“It seems so strange,” she said, “ that I 
should be anything but a child obeying my 
own parents ; doesn’t it, mother?” she asked 
as Madame Sicard bent over her and kissed 
her brow. And not to Claire only, but to all 
who knew her it seemed strange that the 
little merry girl, the most playful child of the 
quarter, should be burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of a parent. She was scarce 


seventeen, and with her fair complexion and | 
blue eyes she looked younger than most of 


her companions of the same age. 

“You have always been a good daughter 
to us, Claire, always obedient and willing to 
submit your will to ours.” 

Claire looked up astonished ; it was rarely 
her mother bestowed so much praise upon 
her. 

“You will be obedient still, won’t you, 
Claire ?” 

“T think so, mother.” 

Claire spoke hesitatingly. She had an in- 
stinctive dread of some great sacrifice being 
demanded from her. 

“You know, my daughter, it will never do 
to keep the little one here in this noisy house. 
Besides, you have your duties to go on with 
in the business, you can’t attend to them and 
to the baby too. Little Arséne should be 
put out to nurse.” 
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* Out to nurse! mother! Send him from 
us?” 

“ Be calm, my child ; hush! now don’t ex- 
cite yourself It is not a separation for ever, 
nor even for a long time; you can go and 
see the child as often as you like, but if you 
care for the health, nay, for the life of the 
infant, you must make up your mind to part 
with him for the present. He is a delicate 
child, and needs country air and the nourish- 
ment that a good stout country nurse can 
give better than you can.” 
| Claire had turned her head away from her 
she pressed her lips to the infant’s 
| soft cheek, and whispered, “ Never, my little 
| Arséne, never!” and her hot tears fell on 
| the velvet cheek. 
| “Claire, I said you had been a good child 
lto us, and obedient ; did you ever find your 
| father or myself unreasonable in our demands 
{or unjust ?” 

“ No, mother, never.” 

“ Well, Claire, we are not changed. I only 

tell you what is for your good, and so urgent 
lis it that I have been forced to speak of it 
before in truth you were strong enough to 
bear any shock, but it is my duty to seek a 
|nurse as soon as possible, and give the child 
into her hands. I have heard of one who 
lives near Bourg la Reine, and if I have your 
consent I will go out and settle about it with 
her, but I’ll not do anything without that.” 

“What does Antoine say, mother?” 

“ Antoine knows that he understands no- 
thing at all about it, and he is very thankful 
to me for undertaking the affair ; indeed, it is 
not easy for me to absent myself for so long, 
especially when you cannot be down-stairs 

either. Had he been any other but what he 
is, your father would have been deafening 
our ears with complaints before now ; but I 
| never did see his equal for patience and good 
humour.” 

“Tf Antoine wishes it I will not oppose,” 
said Claire, without raising her head or 
giving one look at her mother. 

“Poor little girl!” said Madame Sicard, 

| softly, and stroking back the fair hair from her 
| daughter’s brow as she spoke. 
| “Js Baby really delicate?” Claire asked, 





| sadly. 


“Yes, but the doctor says he may out grow 
it. I know from experience there is nothing 
like country air. Mothers can’t often keep 
| their children with them. I had to send you 
|all away, Félix and Jacques and all of you, 
|and you grew up well and strong ; you were 
| healthier babies too to begin with, than little 
| Arséne ; I shouldn’t like to say what would 
| 
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be the consequences if he were kept in 
town.” 

“Send him away, mother; I’m not selfish. 
My boy shall never say, I didn’t do my duty 
by him. Give me a kiss, mother, there, and 
kiss your little grandson and get him a good 
nurse, do.” 

The parting scene between mother and 
baby was trying enough, but the good woman 
who took charge of the treasure cheered the 
young mother more than any one. She told 
her wondrous tales of the effect of country 
air on delicate infants, and of the terrible con- 
sequences that ensued from keeping them in 
town and in inexperienced hands. Claire 
made up her mind to her inevitable trial, and 
looked forward hopefully to the following 
Sunday week, on which day she was promised, 
if well enough, she should go out to Bourg 
la Reine, and pay the baby a visit. 

Sunday came ; Antoine appeared at a very 
early hour to say his patron could not spare 
him that day, but he wished all the more 
that his wife should go and see the child 
himself, and also the house and manner of 
living of the woman they had entrusted him 
to. Claire was pretty well, and accompanied 


| her opinion. 


arms, wakened and looked up at her with his 
great blue eyes. ‘Oh, mother, isn’t he like 
Antoine, just his eyes exactly?” 

“ Your eyes, Claire; there is no doubt of 
that, and Antoine would much rather they 
were like yours. I can tell you he will love the 
child twice as well if he resembles his 
mother.” 

“‘ But he is of like me, mother; he is the 
very image of Antoine,” persisted Claire : and 
all the time of their visit she came back every 
now and then on the disputed point, declar- 
ing that the features, but especially the eyes, 
were just the father’s over again. 

“‘Monsieur. will have to come out himself 
next time and decide,” said the nurse, good- 
humouredly, when Claire appealed to her for 
“TI scarce saw the gentleman 
; myself,” she added, “but I must own that it 
would be remarkable were both husband and 
wife to have such wondrously beautiful eyes ; 
and for my part I think the baby’s will be just 
like his mother’s.” 








Andso they were, and the nurse was scarcely 


| 


'and small face made the eyes appear unpro- 


flattering when she called the latter won- 
drously beautiful. The infant’s tiny features 


by her mother she set off after an early | portionably large ; that was the only imper- 


breakfast. 


| fection, and Claire might well experience a 


The trip to Bourg la Reine was neither | slight feeling of vanity as she looked at her 


long nor fatiguing. The nurse's cottage was 


| boy. 
not far from the village: it was a pretty little | x 


“Then I may expect to see you next Sun- 


place surrounded with shrubs and flowers ; at | day,” said Madame Bérillon as her guest rose 
one side was an arbour closely covered with | to leave ; “‘and glad indeed I shall be to see 


Virginian creeper; at the back was a long) 
strip of nicely kept garden land, laid down | 
partly in vegetables, partly in flowers, and/| said Claire’s mother. 


stretching back a considerable distance till 
it met the field path bordered with shady 
walnut trees. Three rosy children were 
playing in the front garden when Claire and 
her mother arrived, and as the latter remarked, 
they were good specimens of what Madame 
Bérillon’s care and nourishment could do. 
Two of the children were her own ; the third, 
a sturdy boy of six, was a gentleman’s child 
from Burgundy who had placed him here at 
the death of his wife and before the child 
could walk ; once every year he came to see 
his boy, and to pay the nurse and shower 
encomiums on her. 

“You see, Claire, we have not chosen 
badly,” said Madame Sicard, when the peas- 
ant woman had called Jules into the arbour 
where they were sitting, and told his history ; 
“if Arséne grows up like that little Monsieur 
you may be well satisfied.” 

“* My little chéri, my mignon,’ cried Claire, 





as the baby, who had been laid asleep in her 


ou.” 

: “ No, not next Sunday, but the week after,” 
“No, I can’t leave 
your father to do double work so soon 
again,” she added, turning to Claire, and 
answering her imploring look with a refusal. 
“Good-bye, Madame Bérillon; we are well 
pleased with your care, and you may expect 
us out again on Sunday, the rsth.” 


CHAPTER II.——BLIND FOR LIFE. 


MADAME BERILLON was a tidy, active woman, 
and generally respected; she bestowed on 
the children entrusted to her care the same 
care that she did to her own. . There were 
many things, however, that she should have 
done that were left undone, and many things 
done that should have been left undone. 
Every morning when she was cleaning out the 
house she left the two babes, her own and 
Claire’s, lying in a thorough draught between 
door and window; when the colds which 
both children caught brought on a violent 
cough in one case and inflammation of the 
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eyes in the other, she did not call in the; “Nor I, to say truth,” replied his wife. 


doctor. Her own baby suffered from the 
cough, he seemed the worse of the two, but 
she knew perfectly in his case what to do, 
and the remedies she applied resulted in a 
speedy cure. The treatment of the eyes she 
knew nothing at all about, and tlre little that 
she did for them probably made the child far 
worse. It was the day after Claire’s ‘visit 
that the first symptoms began to show them- 
selves; on the Wednesday evening the left 
eye was so inflamed that she felt alarmed 
about it. She called her husband over to 
look at the child when he came in to supper. 

“ Better write to the lady and tell her,” 
suggested the man, “it looks bad; it were 
more prudent to let the mother treat it as 
she thinks well.” 

“JT never yet gave a child out of my 
hands,” replied the nurse, rather angrily ; 
“and if I write to inform the ladies about this, 
won't it seem as if I did not understand my 
own business? No, no, I’ve got a prescrip- 
tion was given me once for myself when I 
had sore eyes, I dare say it will do the child 
good.” 

Pierre Berillon shrugged his _ shoulders, 
and said he did not understand these matters. 
Certainly he did not wish his wife’s reputation 
as an experienced nurse to be injured, for 
they were seldom without a nursling or two 
in the house, and they looked on the busi- 
ness as a principal source of their income. 

But the disease rapidly progressed. “I ex 
pected the doctor would have looked in 
to-day,” said Madame Berillon, as if she 
thought it necessary to excuse herself, when 
her husband looked anxiously on the Thursday 
evening from the child's face to his wife’s. 

“If he doesn’t come to-morrow, it might 
be as well to go for him,” said Pierre ; “ it 
would be a terrible thing if the child were to 
lose his sight.” 

“ No fear of that,” replied his wife, in an 
almost scornful tone of voice. 

Pierre Bérillon turned to his bowl of soup 
and said no more. 

The doctor did not call the next day. 

“He will be sure and look in on Sunday,” 
said Madame Beérillon. “ It is too often he 
shows himself in general, sent from some 
society, I believe, to see whether I am doing 
my business well,—as if indeed they knew 


better than I do what my business is, and | 


how to do it.” 

“ Bah!” she concluded, what was their 
experience ? and what was hers ? 

“ Well, I shan’t be sorry to see him,” 
growled Pierre. 





“Madame Sicard and the young lady are to 
be out on Sunday week ; it would never do 
to have the child ill when they come.” 

On the Sunday morning the doctor did call, 
and never perhaps in the whole course of his 
practice had he reproached a woman, nurse 
or mother, so severely as he now did Madame 

3érillon. 

“ Too late, too late,” he said bitterly as he 
stepped into his carriage and drove off to 
fetch the remedies at once and apply them 
without delay. 

“There now,” he said, when he had re- 
turned and finished his work, “what can be 
done is done, but I fear it is of no use; you 
have a grave charge to answer for ; when do 
you expect the mother ?” 

“Oh, for God’s sake don’t, sir, lay the 
blame on me!” cried the wretched nurse, 
“and don’t let the lady know how long ‘ 

“ For God’s sake, woman, let me hear no 
more of your miserable selfishness, I cer- 
tainly shall let the lady know all about it and 
without delay. Do you think I have as little 
conscience as yourself? The child shall be 
at once removed from under your care. Is 
a woman fit to follow up a delicate treatment 
who has showed herself so indifferent to the 
progress of the disease ?” 

Madame Bérillon had followed the doctor 
out of the house, and endeavoured still to 
appease him with excuses. But these had 
only the contrary effect, and he said in a 
louder and more angry voice than before, 
“The child is blind for life, and you are 
guilty of its blindness! ” 

A party of visitors arriving just at that 
moment interrupted the doctor in anything 
further he was going to say; he turned 
hastily to go, but the convulsive grasp of a 
small white hand held him back, and a pale 
young woman speechless with terror stood 
before him and gazed up excitably into his 
face. 





CHAPTER II I.—CLAIRE’S SORROW. 


Every event connected with Madame Sicard 
and her daughter’s visit to Bourg la Reine 
was related, and told again at the supper- 
table when the family had gathered round it 
on the Sunday evening after their return. 

“So my grandson refuses to honour me 
with his likeness,” said Claire’s father, play- 


‘fully, “not a feature of his face like the 


99 


poor old grandfather ! 
“ Now, dear little father, I didn’t say that, 
said Claire, coaxingly ; “baby has Antoine’s 
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eyes, that is what I maintain ; but I am sure 
both Antoine and I would rather he resembled 
you than either of us.” 

“Not a doubt of that,’ chimed in the 
young husband ; and then they all drank to 
Bébe’s health, and to Bébe’s success in life, 
to Bébe’s mother and father, and grandfather 
and grandmother, and marraine and parrain 
and every one else connected with Bébe, and 
only because they had that high honour; and 
finally it was arranged that on that day fort- 
night an expedition was to be made to Bourg 
la Reine, and the parrain and marraine of the 
baby were to be invited, and the whole day 
was to be spent in the country. 

Claire listened as the arrangements were 
made, but said nothing. 

After a time the party broke up, and Claire 
was alone with her husband. 

“Antoine, my good Antoine,” she said, 
beseechingly, ‘“‘do make it possible for us to 
go next Sunday. I do long so to see my 
child again. I don’t know, but somehow I 
think I am right and mother is wrong about 
sending him from us. I am sure I would 
have cared for him better than any one. At 
all events, I want to see him as often as 
possible. Could you not get it arranged for 
next Sunday ?” 

“ Perfectly, as regards myself,” replied her 


husband, but then what your mother says is | 


quite right about leaving your father alone 
again so soon. What would you have me 
do? Shall I stay and take charge of the 
shop?” 

“Oh, no, Antoine, not you, but I do wish 
we could have father with us; I never enjoy 
any expedition without him. I was thinking 
that perhaps your cousin André could spare 
us a day and take father’s place; he is the 
only person we could trust the shop to.” 

“ Well, I'll see about it, my dear little wife, 
only I can’t be sure till next Saturday, so 
don’t upset the other plan for fear the whole 
should fall to the ground. Good night, my 
Claire. Oh, when shall we have our own 
little home? I am weary of living away from 
you.” 

“Soon, very soon, in less than a twelve- 
month, Antoine, so take courage and get my 
little plan arranged for me. Good night, my 


‘ Antoine.” 


The young couple had not yet got a regular 
home of their own. Claire was staying with 
her parents until her convalescence should be 
complete, then she would return to the small 
lodging where Antoine lived now in the house 
of his patron; but in another year the busi- 
ness of the Café Restaurant was to be given 


over to them, and the old people were going 
to retire to a quieter way of living, probably 
in the greengrocery line. Antoine and Claire 
often looked forward to this time, and then, 
Claire said, she would listen to no one, but 
have her boy with her. 

On the forenoon of the following Saturday 
Antoine dropped in at breakfast-time with 
the news that his fatron had given him the 
morrow for himself, and he added that his 
cousin Andre would be happy if he were per- 
mitted to take the charge of the café the 
same day, so as to allow the whole Sicard 
family to go out together to Bourg la Reine. 

“You are a good Antoine,” whispered 
Claire, “I knew you would get it arranged 
for me.” 

“ Monsieur André is very kind,” said old 
Sicard, “ and I don’t see why we should refuse 
his offer.” He looked to his wife to ask her 
approval. 

“No objection in the world that I know 
of,” replied Madame Sicard, “ only it will be 
dull work for Monsieur André with none of 
us at home to keep his company.” 

“ He will not want for society in your café,” 
replied Antoine; “besides, André is never 
dull. I suppose I may tell him, then, that it is 
a settled thing.” 

“Tt is very good of him, and really I shall 
be most grateful to him,” said Madame 
| Sicard ; and so all was arranged, the farrain 
land marraine were invited, and early the next 
| morning the happy party set off from the Rue 
| Larrez. A good basket of wine was put into 
| the carriage which was to take them to the 
| Gare de Sceaux, and various other provisions, 
| meant in part for the enjoyment of the day ; 
| and in part for the nurse’s own use afterwards. 
It was a beautiful summer morning, and as 
the curious curving line of rail led them 
| between banks brilliant with scarlet poppies 
fone blue corn-flowers, and winding on 
| brought them through fields of waving corn 
/and nurseries of roses all in blossom, and the 
| fresh morning air wafted the delicious scent 
| of the acacia into the airy, curtained carriages, 
the enjoyment of the whole party was great, 
| and Claire whispered to her husband that she 
had not felt so happy since their wedding 
day. 

To all except the young mother the way 
seemed too short, and it was with regret that 
they heard the name of Bourg la Reine called 
along the line. 

“Leave the basket of wine, we'll get 
Madame Bérillon to send for it,” said Claire, 
impatiently, “and let us step out quickly, I 
can walk as fast as any of you;” and setting 
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off between her father and husband, she 
showed herself as good as her word, and had 
soon left the parrain and marraine and good 
stout Madame Sicard far behind. 

“Now, then,” said Claire, joyously, “ we 
shall soon see who is right about Arséne’s 
eyes ;"” and looking quickly from one to the 
other of her companions she added, “I declare 
I never observed it before, Antoine has just 
your eyes, father; so Arstne can resemble 
you both, that were the best of all ;” and so in 
chatting and laughing they walked along, and 
were soon close to the nurse’s cottage. 

“ There, that’s it!” cried Claire, pointing to 
a small neat house, before the door of which 
an open Carriage was standing. 

“Another nursling,” suggested Antoine. 

“Oh, [hope not, for the mother’s sake and 
the child’s,” replied Claire, in a less gay tone. 

“ At all events, the affair has not been 


| arranged,” said Antoine; “that Monsieur 


seems rather a difficult sort of customer, to 
judge from his voice. Poor Madame Bérillon! 
she’s catching it about something or other. 

They were now close to the door. Neither 
Madame Bérillon nor his visitor perceived 
their arrival. The gentleman’s voice was 
raised louder, he was speaking very angrily, 
Claire just caught the words, ‘blind for life, 
and you are guilty of its blindness.” 

Her mother’s heart told her whose child 


| that terrible truth was spoken of. 


A heart-rending scene ensued. The doctor 
tried to calm the distracted mother. He 
could not comfort her with hope. 

The rest of the party came up. The morn- 
ing’s joy was soon turned to sadness. 

“Take him to an oculist in Paris,” the 
doctor urged, as the only gleam of hope he 
could think of ; “I have done what was in 
my power, but this is not my sféia/ité, I 
may be mistaken.” And he wrote the address 
of a renowned oeulist upon his card, and 
gave it to Antoine. 


“Take the child to him at once,” he said, | 


and follow his advice exactly. 
The whole party took the next train back 
to Paris. 


CHAPTER IV.—LITTLE ARSENE. 


“ OPHTHALMIA, and quite hopeless,” said the 
experienced eye doctor when he had examined 
the case. “A day or two sooner, and the 
child might have been saved; the terrible 
disease has been allowed to run its course 
unhindered ; the sight of the left eye is fairly 
eaten away, the other is less seriously affected, 
but he will never have the use of either.” 


The doctor looked reproachfully at An“ 
toine, “ Delay, delay,” he said; ‘ but it were 
cruel to upbraid you now.” 

“The child was not with us then,” said 
Antoine, down whose brown cheeks the hot 
tears were streaming. He was not ashamed 
of them. 

“Out at nurse, I suppose,” said the doctor. 

** Precisely,” replied Antoine. 

“Wretched system,” said the doctor, with 
im patience. 

‘I meant it for the best,” said the poar 
grandmother who now came forward, with 
such a look of despair resting on her hard 
tearless features that the doctor could not say 

another word of blame. 

“It’s not easy to judge for others,” he re- 
plied kindly ; “come again soon and tell me 
how the child gets on. My hours are from 
nine till eleven daily. If there is need, I 
will call at the house ; let me know about it.” 

And so that visit ended, and a servant 
showed them to the door. 

Claire was so utterly sorrow-stricken that 
| she said not a word, but moved off mechanic- 
ally with the rest. She never did then or 
later say one word of reproach to her mother. 
She had all along thought it a great mistake 
taking the baby from her, but she knew well 
that her mother had meant it for the best, 
and took care to let her feel that. 

Only to Antoine she said, “Oh that I had 
kept my darling with me!” 

The opinion of the two doctors was soon 
verified. Little Arséne was blind for life. 
All the imagined brightness of the boy’s 
future that parents and grandparents had 
indulged in was blighted now for ever, and 
| all they could hope to do was to make the 
| little sufferer’s existence as little of a burden 
| to him as possible. 

He grew up very delicate. A beautiful 
| little sister was given to him a year later, and 
| the parents were somewhat comforted. Then 
another, and again another little one was 
| added to the group ; Claire was at twenty- 
| three the mother of four children, the eldest 
of whom was blind ; she herself had become 
delicate, and their business was not thriving. 
They had indeed come into their little pro- 
perty as had been arranged, but with less 
prosperity than the young people had antici- 
pated. The war had called Antoine from 
her side, and Claire had had to withstand 
the privations of the siege alone. Her father 
had fallen ill, and her mother was occupied 








in nursing him. Claire was unequal to her 
task; the children were cared for, but the 
customers that she might have kept en were 
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not well attended to, and finally the café was|saw poor little Arséne lying crouched at his 
closed. grandfather’s feet. Quickly Claire lifted him 
When Antoine returned in the spring of| up, and pressing him to her heart, “ My child,” 
’71 the business was opened again, but under|she cried, “my cheri, my own pet boy, I 
great difficulties, and it never prospered as it | wasn’t angry with you.” The child’s cheeks 
had done before. Claire looked sad and care-| were wet with the mother’s tears. Then she 
worn ; she said that all the feeling of youthful} kept him on her lap, and soothed him, and 
happiness had passed from her on the occasion | the little fellow fell into a sound sleep. 
of that visit to Bourg la Reine. The little} “ Father dear,” said Claire, sadly, “it would 
blind boy occupied most of her thoughts. really be better for him to live with you. It 
He was a very sensitive child. All were}is not easy even for me to be always patient 
not as gentle to him as his mother; often he with him, and others Iknoware not. Where 
would slink away into a corner, seeming to|}could he be better than with you and 
feel himself in people’s way, as in truth with | mother ?” 
all the coming and going of a restaurant he} “Well, Claire, when you have made up 
certainly must have been, your mind, we are ready to take him this 
His grandfather was very fond of him,| evening, or to-morrow, or when you will.” 
and often he would walk over, when the busi-!_ “'T o-morrow, then, dear father, if Antoine 
ness of his own little shop allowed it, to have | agrees.” 
a play with Arséne. And Arsene clung to| ‘Why not place the child in an institu- 
his grandfather ; he was the only person with | tion?” suggested the customer who had saved 
whom he was bright and merry; in his arms | Claire from a fall. 
the ringing laugh of the blind boy might often}! “We could never manage that,” said 
be heard. |Claire. “There are difficulties in the way 
“He would be better with us, Claire; he|that we could not overcome. ‘There is con- 
would be so much quieter,” said her father one siderable expense connected with the entrance 
day when he had gone to the Rue Larrey to/ of a child; besides, we should need interest. 
see Claire, and found her busy, and the little} Antoine and I have often spoken of it. 
fellow being knocked about and no one in| “His future would be secured if you could 
particular to care for him. only get him in,” replied the guest ; “ he would 
“Dear father, I really think he would,”| have a trade that would make him independ- 
said Claire, sorrowfully ; “it is hard to part ent of help. I have seen blind men’s work 
from him, but this life is not good for him. I | that could compete with any of ours.” 
can't be always looking after him, and people} “J know it,” said Claire, “but it is not 
don’t notice sometimes that he is blind, and | possible for us.” 
are not gentle enough with him. But I must; And so ended the conversation ; and though 
bring you Bébe to see, she is growing such a| the subject was often renewed amongst them- 
fine child.” As she spoke she placed her little | selves, no way was found of putting the plan 
girl of three on her father’s knee, and looking | into execution ; indeed, Antoine and Claire’s 
round to see that Arséne was safe, she left the | pecuniary difficulties seemed to make the time 
shop and went to fetch the Bébe. Antoine | when it might be possible to do it further off 
was busy serving his customers. every time the matter was spoken of. 
Presently she returned, and little Arstne 
hearing her step, rose to meet her. He ran | 
right in front of her as she was coming down |So the Sicards’ little /rwéterie became the 
the two little steps into the shop. Claire | home of the blind boy. A very humble home 
tripped, and must have fallen with the baby | it was, for the parents’ fortunes had gone 
girl in her arms, had not a customer who hap- | down as well as the children’s ; the war and 
pened to be near held her up. the events which followed affected the cir- 
“Oh, Arstne!” she involuntarily exclaimed, | cumstances of all, and none felt the blow 
“why couldn’t you stay where I put you?|heavier than the steady, struggling, working 
you are always getting under people’s feet.” citizens, But though poor, their home was 
Then she laid the infant in her father’s | not sad; the good couple, both man and wife, 
arms, and they watched all its little move-| had set to work to raise their fallen fortune 
ments, and laughed over its pretty little ways,|with the same courage that had animated 
and the grandfather declared it was going to/|them when youth and fair prospect had been 
be the beauty of the family. theirs; and they had their reward, for more 
Presently a little low whine from under the | customers than they could have hoped for 
table was heard, and looking down, there they | visited the little shop. 





CHAPTER V.—GOOD NEWS. 
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as far as possible this was procured for him. 
On winter days when the child’s delicate little 


form seemed to shrink before the chill air, | 


then his grandfather would take him in the 
mid-day sun for his walk along the Quai des 
Orfevres. Sometimes he carried the child, 
and at others he would coax him to trot along 
by his side and over the bridge to where the 
nice hot chestnuts were roasting that Arséne 
was so fond of. And in summer when the 
thermometer stood high, and the very breeze 
that blew was hot, then old Sicard would wait 
till the sun was low in the heavens before he 
wandered out along the same quay, and tried 
to catch a breath of fresh air wafted up from 
the cool surface of the Seine ; and he would 
fancy as they sauntered along together that 
the child's pale cheek grew rosier. 

Sometimes he would sit down on a bench 
and tell the little fellow stories, or he would 
describe to him the different objects he saw 
passing along, the rafts that slowly dropped 
down with the stream, or the swift-going 
canoes or heavier boats, or he would tell him of 
the numerous dogs that were brought down to 
the water's edge to be washed or to be given 
a swim. All this amused the child, and if 
the grandfather paused, Arséne would entreat, 
“Oh, go on, grandfather ; do go on, and tell 
me what you see.” 


“ But 1 am tired, Arséne,” the grandfather | 


used sometimes to say ; and then Arséne would 
make a bargain that he would sing a little 
song if grandfather would tell him another 
story when it was done. 

When the child’s sweet, clear little voice 
was raised, old Sicard would look anxiously 
on him; he almost wished he could not sing, 
for a horrible thought haunted him about his 
in connection with it. When 
Arsene grew up to be a man, without any 
means of supporting himself, and without 
friends able or willing to support him, would 
he ever be tempted to go about the streets 
singing those doleful songs that blind people 
do sing in quiet streets and courts, and get 
paid for by persons charitable or otherwise ? 

“Oh no,” he would answer himself, 

“« surely the ‘good God would never permit 
that ;” and yet the thought stayed with him, 


ing old, or to acknowledge to himself that his 
wife was not so young as she used to be, and | 
that in the natural course of events they two | 
must be taken before the others, and then | 
who was to care for Arséne ? 

With these thoughts weighing on him, he| 


| girl, 
and he did not like to feel that he was grow- | 


But the little boy needed more air and | was walking along one evening after one of 
exercise than could be had within doors, and | 
\“I’m very thirsty,” 


the hottest days of the hot Paris summer, 
said little Arséne pre- 
sently. 

“We will turn then, my boy, and go 
home, for your grandmother will give us‘a 
nice drink of groseil/e when we go in.” 

“ But I can’t wait,” said the child, a little 
peevishly ; “isn’t there some place nearer 
where you could get me a drink ; besides, I 
don’t want to go home yet.” 

They had been walking along the guai of 
the Marché Neuf, towards the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and now they had just turned 
homeward. 

** Well, we shall see,” said the grandfather ; 
and presently he paused. 

‘Where are we now ?” the child asked. 

“At the corner of the Quai du Marché 
Neuf and the Boulevard du Palais,” replied 
the grandfather ; and as he spoke he looked 
up to the tall house that with its seven stories 
looks down upon the Seine, and on the quays 
and the busy boulevard. 

On the /roftoir, at one side of the street 
door, stood pretty green shrubs in flower- 
boxes, and festoons of convolvulus hung 
gracefully from one shrub to the other. Be- 
hind were little round tables with chairs, and 
within might be seen through the large plate- 
glass windows, and through the open door as 
bright and inviting a restaurant as one might 
wish to see. A bronze- figure spouting water 
looked and kept the place cool ; mirrors on 
all sides reflected the general brightness, and 
the guests who were seated at the tables were 
quiet and respectable. 

Here old Sicard paused ; he was not sure 
whether he would venture in. But the neat 
little maid that was pouring out a frothing 
glass of beer espied him, and recognised the 
child whom she had often seen passing with 
his grandfather ; she beckoned them in, and 
presently the thirsty child was holding to his 
lips a large goblet of refreshing wine and 
water, and drinking as if it were doing his 
very soul good. 

Close to him stood a little girl about his 
own age; she, too, held a tumbler of wine 


|and water to her lips, and drank eagerly to 


refresh herself. Arséne did not see the little 
and the little girl did not see him, for 
she, too, was blind. 

At the very hour that old Sicard had taken 
his grandchild for an airing, a lady—one of 
| God’s messengers on earth, a fellow-labourer 
with Christ—was passing along the same 
| boulevard holding by the hand a little blind 
girl who called her “maman.” The lady 
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had come up a few days before from Lyons, getting blind ; and he added with sorrow, “Ttis 


where her home was, and where little Martha 
and many other little girls and boys lived and 
learnt and enjoyed themselves, and who called 
that lady maman, and all of whom, like little | 
Martha, were blind—quite blind. | 

Some years before, that lady, along with a/ 
dear sister now gone to rest, had begun a! 
small work—a little undertaking just to please | 
God and help to relieve His suffering children. 
They were not rich, but had enough to live 
comfortably and at ease, and they longed to) 
share their comforts with other less favoured | 
ones. While considering how best to bring 
this about, a poor blind child was brought 
under their notice, and after prayer and 
thought they resolved to adopt the desolate 
little one. Every care was taken both of | 
body and mind, and they felt happy in their | 
work of love. Then another and another | 
was brought to them, and they felt that this | 
was the way in which God was answering | 
their prayer, and allowing them to be useful | 
in their Father’s world. 

They never sought out objects of charity, 
fearing that by going too far they might be} 
tempting Providence, but quietly and pru- 
dently they increased their charge, never 
turning those away who came to their door. 
Their house, pleasantly situated in the midst 
of garden and pleasure-ground became a home 
for the blind; and when the expenses ex- 
ceeded their income, God sent them help 
through other kind hearts who love to join in 
the work of Jesus Christ. 

Andso it goes on. Every species of work 
that blind people can perform is taught in 
that home; and at the late Exposition at 
Lyons, crowds of admirers were gathered 
round the cases where the samples of the! 
blind children’s skill were exhibited. | 

Business matters had called the lady at| 
this time to Paris, and she had _ brought 
up little Martha with her for the child’s 
amusement. The weather was hot and the) 
little girl was thirsty ; a café restaurant was| 
near, and they went in to ask for a drink. It 
was all quite natural. 

And what more natural than that she, 
“mother” of blind children as she was, 
should have her attention aroused by the pale 
puny, sightless child entering the café with 
his grandfather? They were evidently poor. 
Could she do anything for them? Had this 
child been purposely sent across her path? 
Such questions quickly arose in her mind. 

She began a conversation with the old man, 
whom she found communicative and not un- 
willing to tell the sad tale of the infant’s 











a life-long trial and weight for him to bear, for 
we can never get him into an institution 
where he might be taught a trade.” 

Then the kind lady told him of her home, 
and offered to take the child with her and 
provide for him until he should be able to 
provide for himself; and from the day she 
took him the boy should be no farther charge 
to his relatives. 

But old Sicard was slow to believe it. He 
held the little one tightly by the hand, he 
argued that the child was not his own, but 
he took the card with the lady’s address, and 
thanking her for her kindness he went home 
to tell his wife. 

Madame Sicard was as slow to believe the 
story as was her husband. 

“What!” she exclaimed, ‘a lady who 
knows nothing whatever about you, who does 
not even live in Paris, to make an offer like 
that—to ask no clothes, no money,—it must 
be a mistake !” 

“At all events,” replied her husband, 
Arsene shall not go from us until we have 
had every possible information. 

Though Arséne was dearer to his grand- 
father, who continually occupied himself with 
him, than to any one excepting Claire, yet 
the good man was most anxious to find out 
all about the institution, and if needs be to 
part from the boy. He felt that the welfare 
of the child depended on this move. The 
parting would be sore, but the boy would get 
over that, and then his whole future would 
be provided for. 

Claire and Antoine were consulted. An- 
toine was favourable and Claire quite against 
the project ; time was lost in deliberations, 
and when at length it was decided that they 
should go and see the lady and speak with 
her about it, they found that she had already 
started on her homeward journey to Lyons. 

This was a blow to those who wished for 
the realization of the scheme; it acted as a 
spur to Claire and her mother, who became 
more eager now for what seemed beyond 
their reach, than they had been for the good 


things that had been brought to their very 


door. 

The good lady, however, although obliged 
to leave Paris without anything having been 
decided, did not forget the little blind boy ; 
and when a few weeks later a member of her 
household, one of her earliest pupils, gathered 
like the rest out of the mass of sightless 
misery, and educated until he became a useful 
member of her household and of society,— 
when this young man was obliged to go to 
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Paris to conclude the business his benefac- 
tress had begun, she charged him to make|periencing the love of God and man. 
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|twelvemonth, learning about God; and ex- 
He 


inquiries about the little boy. The parents | is delicate still, but enjoying every care, good 


and grandparents on their part had also been 


making their inquiries, and had found all 


in connection with the Lyons institution 
better than anything they had hoped for. 
When therefore the blind gentleman called, 
he found them willing and thankful to give 
the child into his charge. 

All the arrangements were made, and three 
weeks later little Arséne was on his way to 
Lyons. He has been there now about a 


|air, wholesome food, garden and flowers 
around him, and a little carriage is at his 
| disposition in which he is drawn about when 
tired. When older and stronger he will learn 
|a trade. 

And so his grandfather’s heart may rest at 
ease ; Arséne will never, we hope, be forced 
to become a street-singer, for—God careth 
for him. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. 


BY THE 
X.—ON WAITING 


Tre first act of the Church of Christ, after 


His ascension to heaven, was to exercise a 
waiting spirit. Day after day the disciples 
quietly tarried in Jerusalem, in obedience to 
their Master’s command, waiting for the fulfil- 
ment of His promise that the Holy Spirit 
should be given tothem. He had given thema 
great work to do, and the impulses of their 
love and zeal would have sent them at once 
to its discharge ; but they checked these im- 
pulses, and waited prayerfully till they were 
endued with power from on high. 

And when the day of Pentecost had come 
and passed, and the tongues of fire had be- 
come the visible emblems of their new gifts 
of spiritual power, and they went forth to 
work for Christ in all the might and demon- 
stration of the Spirit, they also went forth to 
wait. You will find that they regarded it as 
one of the two great evidences of a converte: 
state that the believer should “wait for the 
Son from heaven” (1 Thess. i. 10). They 
also affirmed that it marked the attainment of 
a high spiritual life that the soul should be 
led “ into the patient waiting for of Christ” 
(2. Thess. iti. 5). They moreover claimed a 
patient waiting as the essential proof of the 
sincerity of a Christian's heavenly hopes 
(Rom. viii. 25 ; Jas. v. 7). 

In this you will perceive that they were 
one with Old Testament saints. Jacob said, 


“TI have waited for Thy salvation, O Lord.” 
As that dispensation closes we find the aged 
Simeon “waiting for the consolation of 
Israel,” and Joseph of Arimathza “ waiting | 

VII. 


EDITOR, 
FOR CHRIST. 


for the manifestation of the kingdom.” The 
royal psalmist enjoins this as a duty,—“ Wait 
patiently for Him,” (Psa, xxxvii. 7). 

And this waiting is still the mark of the 
inner, spiritual life. It is the gathering of all 
the believer’s thoughts, feelings, hopes, and 
desires into a concentration which directs 
itself towards Christ, waiting patiently for 
Him. If you, my dear friend, are a true dis- 
ciple, you share in this waiting spirit. 

Let me take David's words as a text on 
which I may now base some remarks respect- 
ing this waiting for Christ. 

Waiting for Him. It needs no name to 
identify Him whom our souls love. It admits 
of no questioning—if the questioning implies 
uncertainty — who is our “chiefest among 
ten thousand,” our “‘altogetherlovely.” Oh! 
we thank God for the sweet human friendships 
which link heart to heart by strong and tender 
ties, which cheer our pilgrim path by their 
ready sympathy and their loving confidence. 
We thank Him for them, even amidst the be- 
reaving providences which may interrupt so 
sadly that pleasant converse; yes, we thank 
Him for the rich joys of the past amid the 
deep sorrows of the present. But.there is 
One whom we love more than the dearest 
friend, whose presence makes sunshine in our 
heart and home; One before whom our 
hearts bow in such a rapture of adoring 
affection that we ask, “Whom have I in 
heaven or upon earth that I desire in com- 
parison with Thee ?” 

And in what then consists His transcendent 
4¢ 
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claim to our regard? It is good for us to put 
this question often to our hearts. 

He is matchless in the perfections of His 
character. His wisdom is unerring, His love 
infinite, His power almighty, His grace all- 
sufficient. 

He is incomparable in the dignity of His 
person. He is the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His person. 
He is God over all, blessed for ever. He is 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible, even 
King of kings and Lord of lords. Of Him 
and through Him, and to Him are all 
things. 

He died for us. Ah, this is His crown- 
ing excellency. This is it which has drawn | 
our hearts towards Him. 








‘in whom, though now we 


us that He should go away. The spiritualiz- 
ing of our Christian faith and life, the carrying 
on in heaven of His work as Intercessor, and 
the dispensation of the Spirit, made it neces- 
sary that Jesus should depart. 

True, He is here now in a spiritual sense. 
Faith in Him and the operations of His 
Spirit within the soul bring the believer into 
such close communion with Him as to enable 
him to say, “ Whom not having seen, we love ; 
see Him not, yet 
believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” In this sweet fellowship of faith 
jand love Jesus is with His people still. 

But He is not here in any actual bodily 
presence. A cruel fiction may pretend to 


This is it which has| show Him to the anxious though mistaken 


melted our hardness, conquered our selfish- | gaze, but the magical incantation fails to 
ness, quieted our fears, and given us the | bring down Christ from above. 


peace which passeth all understa anding. 

He died for us. 
For us so indifferent to His attractions. 
us so full of enmity towards Him, 
so deeply stained with guilt. 


For us so unworthy. | much! 
For | 
For us| come, Lord Jesus.” 
For us as our| 


He is not here, but we want Him, oh so 
From the ‘deep longings of our hearts 
springs the prayer, “ Come quickly; even so, 


We want Him because we love Him. We 


‘ ° ‘ . | . - 
great Substitute, our Redeemer, our Sacrificer| have had glimpses of His presence, but we 


for sin. We have redemption through His} 
blood, even the everlasting forgiveness of our | 
sins. 


He died for us, that whether we 


desire to be ever with the Lord. Wesee Him 
in the visions of faith, but we want to see 


| Him face to face, as a man looks upon the 
wake | countenance of his friend 


; to be led by Him 


or sleep we should live together with Him.| by the still waters of heaven’s abundant 


In the Father’s house He is preparing many 
mansions for those who believe in Him,—a 
mansion for you if you are trusting to Him| 
as your Saviour; a mansion for those you 
have loved and lost if they fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

This is our Friend ; 
We are waiting for Him. 

And yet a name has been given to Him, a} 
name which is above every name, so that i in| 


this is our Beloved. 


| peace. 


We want Him because we are growing 
weary of earthly care and toil and strife, be- 
| cause we long for the perfect sanctification of 
| our souls, and we know that we shall be satis- 


| fied when we wake up with His likeness, be- 


cause we desire to serve Him as His servants 


|serve Him now in heaven, with a zeal that 


never can tire, with a praise that knows no 
| languor, with a love that no earthliness can 


that name of Jesus, in full acknowledgment | lessen or pollute. 


of the blessed truths which that name implies, | 


We want Him because we are often in heavi- 


every knee should bow, and every tongue con- | ness through manifold temptations, and we 


fess. 


It is faith in that name—in the doctrinal| dealings with us. 


staboments of which tant name is the sanction | 





of oaiaiies here, nee our firm 


source 
Faith | 


assurance of glory in the life to come. 


in that name assuages our grief, brings balm | 


to our wounded hearts, and plants the flowers 
of Christian hope on the graves of those from 
whom we are parted for a little while. 

For Him, then—for this blessed Jesus— 
let us wait. 

Let us consider the «xfectancy of this 
waiting “for Him.” We are waiting for His 
coming again. 


He is not here now. It was expedient for 


| afflicted. 





| cannot always understand the reason of God's 


We want to know the 
needs-be for our trials, to be enabled to see 
is in lovingkindness that we are 

He has told us that what He does 
to us we cannot understand now, but we shall 
know hereafter. The thought of that en- 
lightening quickens the desires of our hearts 
and makes us long still more for His gracious 
manifestation. 

We want Him because we want the king- 
doms of this world to become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of His Christ. The dark 
places of the earth are still full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty. The god of this world still 
holds myriads under his usurped dominion. 
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Ignorance, vice, and misery shackle men’s 
souls as by a threefold chain. We want that 
unholy alliance to be broken, we want the 
tabernacle of God to be among men, the 
golden age which never yet has come to 
appear, and the dreams of the poet to be the 
realizations of Christian faith, We want the 
desert of this world to become Immanuel’s 
land, radiant with beauty, immaculate in 





holiness, paradise regained. The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain| 


together until now, waiting for that redemp- 
tion. And we are waiting too. 

He has fromised to return. He will not 
leave us comfortless, He will come to us. He 
will see us again, and our hearts shall rejoice, 
and no man shall take from us that joy. 

And surely that time draws near, the time of 


the restitution of all things, the time when all | 


things shall be put under Christ’s feet, and 
He shall be manifest as Lord of all. There 


are things coming to pass which lead us to| 
believe that the kingdom of God draweth| 


nigh, 

And this belief makes us expectant. 
are watling for Him. 

As the husbandmar. watches his full harvest- 
field growing golden under the ripening rays 
of the sun, and knows that the hour must be at 
hand to put the sickle to the corn, and waits for 
it, so are we waiting for the coming of Christ. 

As servants with girded loins and well- 


trimmed lamps wait for their master to come} 


home, so are we waiting for our Lord’s re- 
turn. 

As the night watcher waits for the first rays | 
of light which herald the morning dawn, 
knowing that the night is far spent and the| 
day is at hand, so are we waiting for the 
great day of Christ’s appearing. 

It was thus the early Church waited, realiz- 
ing the near approach of the Lord Jesus. 
And to them that look for Him shall He 
appear the second time without sin unto} 
salvation. Blessed are those whom the Lord 
when He cometh shall find so doing. 

But the waiting must be patiently. It'is quite 
possible to wait for Him in an unchastened, 
impetuous spirit. But we are to possess our 
souls in patience, and patience is to have her 
perfect work. Our spiritual life is to show 
its strength in quietness and confidence. 

Impatient waiting arises from a feeling of 
uncertainty, If we are anticipating the visit 
of a friend, we may watch the hands of the 
clock with impatient feelings, and feelunsettled 
and restless. We are not sure he will come. 
He may have promised, we are sure he will 
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probability that he will be able to fulfil it; 
yet his coming is subject to a thousand con- 
tingencies, each one of which will suffice to 
prevent his arrival. But this cannot apply to 
the coming of our divine Friend. The 
unbeliever may ask, Where is the promise 
of His coming? But we are certain of 
|1t. We now that the Lord is at hand. We 
| know that He will not leave us comfortless. 
| We know we shall soon see Him. Our faith 
j1s the evidence of things not seen as yet. 
| And if we thus confidently hope for that we 
| see not, then do we with patience wait for it. 
| We are also sure that when He comes all 
| shall be made plain which now Gistresses us 
by its perplexity. That day will be the day 
{of the revelation of secrets. The dark 
enigmas which now baffle our scrutiny shall 
all be solved. The clouds and darkness which 
are now round about the throne shall vanish 
before the brightness of His smile who sits 
thereon. Now we must bow, ay, even with 
breaking hearts, in submission before Him, 
and say, Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in Thy sight ; but then we shall acknow- 
ledge that it seemeth good in ours. Now 
the way by which we are led is long and 
mysterious, difficult and dangerous, but then 
we shall clearly see how it is the only right 
way to the city of habitation. We shall know 
even as we are known. 

And we are quite sure not only that all 
shall be made plain, but shall be made plain 
|to the full satisfaction of our hearts. Our 
| Guide shall not only tell us why He has led 
us through our particular path in life, but 
we shall be lost in admiration of the wisdom 
}and love which chose and controlled our 
earthly lot. Retracing as we shall then do 
every step of our pilgrimage here below, we 
shall see how essential was every difficulty, 
every disappointment, every pain and sorrow 
to the perfection of God’s gracious plan for 
our welfare and His glory. We shall then 
agree that not one element of grief could 
have been spared, if our eternal weight of 
glory was to be effectually worked out. Now 
if we thoroughly believe this, then can we 
patiently wait for Him. We can say, I can- 
not tell why I am called to the endurance of 
this particular affliction ; but He knows, and 
He is wise, and when He manifests Himself, 
then I shall know too, so I will wait patiently 
for Him. 

Let us not forget to notice that this patient 
waiting is enjomed as a duty. Though a 
waiting spirit is an essential mark of a child 
of God, yet the waiting patiently requires no 











try to keep his promise, there is every 


slight exercise of Christian faith and love, 
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and is contrary to all the instincts of flesh | You are “growing sluggish in duty. His | 


and blood. We must do violence to ih ter would stir up your mind by way of 
we must mortify the flesh with its affections} remembrance, and animate you to run with 
and lusts, we must refrain our soul and keep diligence the race set before you. 


it low, and we must learn of Him who was| 
meek and lowly of heart, that so we may find | 
rest in our souls. | 

And we must pray for the Holy a 
help. It is His office to take of the things of | 


You are without friends, your struggle in 
life isa lonely one. No kind words or loving 
smiles cheer you.in your difficult work. But 
if He were near you, you would feel cheered 
and strong, and be able to exclaim, ‘‘ None of 


Christ and reveal them unto us; and in pro-| these things move me.” 

portion as He reveals to us the completeness} You are misunderstood, even persecuted. 
of our Saviour’s atoning work, the fulness of | They lay to your charge things that you know 
His-love, the preciousness of His sympathy, |not. But if He would only come, things 
the constancy of His intercession, and the| would be made straight, and your character 
ample and unfailing provisions of His cove-| would be cleared, for He would “ bring forth 
nant of peace—in proportion as He does this| your righteousness as the light, and your 








shall we believingly enter into rest, and with 
peaceful and happy feelings wait patiently for 
the Lord. 

Now you will notice that in these remarks 
L have spoken of a waiting spirit exclusively 
in reference to the second coming of Christ. 
But it need not be confined to that great 
event, There are opportunities for its exer- 
cise in reference to the manifestations of the 
Saviour’s presence which He will make to the 
vision of your faith even now, as you travel 
along the path of your earthly pilgrimage. It 
is perhaps in connection with such present 
manifestations that the Psalmist says, ‘“ Wait 
patiently for Him.” Wait, that is, for some 
coming interposition of His grace, when He 
will reveal Himself unto you as He does not 
unto the world, when He will appear for your 
help, and comfort, and protection. 

It may be that you are greatly troubled 
by a sense of His absence. You want to have 
fellowship with Him, or rather to realize it, for 
you know that it is your privilege to have it. 
But you cannot see Jesus. Unbelief casts 
its darkness around you, and veils Him from 
your gaze. You wish to lean upon Him 
as you come up from the wilderness, and He 
seems to have withdrawn Himself from your 
side, 

You are insorrow. The “precious balms” 
of earthly consolation cannot assuage your 
grief. But Jesus can give you peace. You 
long to hear the whispers of His love. 

You are in doubt. Tossed to and fro by 
fierce doctrinal winds, you desire the infallible 
Interpreter’s presence, so that in His light you 
may see light and walk as a child of light. 

You have walked in inconsistency with 
your discipleship, and strayed into forbidden 
paths. You want to hear the Good Shepherd’s 
voice saying, “ Fear not, I am thy salvation,” 
while you kiss the rod which directs you back 
into the green pastures of His love and grace. 


| judgment as the noonday.” 

| Then wait patiently for Him. He will not 
| leave you comfortless, He will come to you. 
| There shall be a second advent in your new 
jand happy realizations of your Saviour’s 
| presence, and as you go on your Christian 
| course you shall rejoice with such joy as shall 
/make the heaviest cross seem light to bear. 

| Only be very patient. He may seem to 
|tarry in His visit to you, but there is no 
jreal delay. Though He tarry, wait for Him ; 
| He will surely come, He will not tarry. The 
| Lord’s time is not your time, but it is the 
best time. He is testing your love and 
| fidelity. 

| He is quite as desirous to come to you as 
/you are to have Him near. If you are wait- 
\Ing for Him, He is also waiting, for He waits 
|to be gracious. Fora small moment—not 
for a lengthened period— He seems to 
|have forgotten you, but with great mercies 
‘will He remember you. See also Isa. 
xxx. 18. 

Wait for Him in full assurance of faith, for 
that will give you patience. Set open wide 
the door of your heart, so that He may not 
| have to stand at its door and knock, but may 
| enter in and enable you to share in his feast 
of love. 

Need I add the caution that this patient 
waiting is not te be an inactive or lazy one ? 
The waiting of the servants for their Lord’s 
return, of which Christ spoke (Luke xii. 36), 
was one which required during the interval 
the full and diligent discharge of all the house- 
hold duties. He would be only aslothful and 
wicked seryant who should made the delay of 
his master’s return an excuse for injurious and 
dissipated conduct. The husbandman waits 
for his evening rest, but he stilllabours at his 
appointed task. The sentinel waits till the 
hour of. his watching ends, but in the mean- 
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into His joy, but our loins are to be girded 
and our lamps burning while we wait, and the 
trimmed lamp and girded loins speak of 
labour as well as watchfulness. 

Indeed, the working diligently will help 
rather than hinder our waiting for Christ. It 
will sharpen and not dull the edge of our zeal. 
The more fully we realize our Saviour’s coming 
the more anxious shall we be to be ready for 
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AND ABBEYS OF 


are to wait till Christ comes to call us to enter) His coming. Who was more active than the 


apostle Paul? and yet who was more fre- 
quently saying, The Lord is at hand ? 


**Soon and for ever the work shall be done, 
The warfare accomplished, the victory won ; 
Soon and for ever the soldier lay down 
His sword for a harp, and his cross fora: crwn; 
Then droop not in sorrow, despond not in fear, 
A_ glorious to-morrow is brightening and near, 
When (blessed reward of each faithful endeavour) 
Christians with Christ shall be soon and forever.” 


AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


ENGLAND. 


PART TEN.—ROsS AND THE WYE Tour. 


THE tourist who seeks scenes of rural beauty 
will do well in visiting Ross, which is surely 
one of the most picturesquely situated towns 
in England. Should he also be in search of 
health we should equally recommend him to 
try the effect of the balmy air of this inter- 
esting town. It would be difficult to find 
more beautiful views than may be had from 
the walks adjoining the church on _ the 
summit of the hill. At the foot flows the 


“Sylvan Wye, thou wanderer thro’ the woods,” 


of whose beauties Wordsworth has sung in 
some of the finest lines of his “ Excursion.” 


The quaint old town lies below, with the| 


remains of Wilton Castle near at hand. 
Around, as far as you can see, stretches a 
varied landscape of wood and valley and 
hill; the eye rests with satisfaction on the 
“green fields and pastures new,” on the 
houses nestling among the trees, and, if the 
time of the year is autumn, as it was when 
the writer visited the town, on the broad 
acres of golden grain and the orchards full 
of ripe fruits. A singular tribute to the genius 
of one of England’s greatest poets is paid by 
the fact that Ross derives its chief celebrity 
from the homage in verse to one of its towns- 
men. 

Mr. John Kyrle enjoyed only a_ local 
reputation as a good man and true philan- 


thropist, until Pope celebrated his virtues in| 


some of the most polished lines that pro- 
ceeded from his glowing pen. Mr. John 
Kyrle is an obscure individual, of whose 
name even probably not one Englishman in 
a thousand, who have not visited Ross, have 
ever heard ; but who is there who has not| 
read or heard the deathless lines to the 


**“MAN OF ROSS! 


‘* All our praises why should lords engross ? 

Rise, honest Muse! and sing the Man of Ross: 
Pleas’d Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry bro: ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale in shady rows ? 


| Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 


Who taught that Heav’n-directed spire to rise ! 

‘* The Man of Ross,” each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans bless, 
Che young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and givés.” 


Pope became acquainted with the philan- 
thropic acts of the Man of Ross while visit- 
ing in the neighbourhood, at Holm Lacey, 
the seat of his friend Viscount Scudamore, 
Besides distributing food among the poor of 
Ross, Mr. Kyrle greatly improved the town, 
and,to his active initiative, if not to his per- 
sonal gift—for his income of £500 a year 
did not permit him to do all his. benevolent 
nature desired—is due the church, market- 
house, and public walks. 

On quitting the Ross railway station, the 
tourist will proceed up the hill on which the 
town stands, until his attention is attracted 
by the market-house, an ancient looking 
structure in the narrowest part of the town. 
The date of this edifice is belied by its 
appearance, for it was only erected in the 
reign of Charles II., about the year 1670 
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Its venerable aspect is in a great measure due , | present to the parishioners, A unique feature 
to the decayed state of the columns of red | in the church is the existence of some slender 
sandstone on which it is supported. Opposite | trees, the branches of which nearly reach the 
the market-place stands the house of the} | roofwhile the foliage acts as a screen to the east 
“Man of Ross,” who is said to have built | window, during the glare and heat of summer. 
it, though this is doubtless incorrect, as it| Their origin is curious. About the year 
bears traces of greater antiquity on the carv ed | 1800, some elm trees, having attained an age 
brackets of massive woodwork which decorate | and size which rendered them dangerous to 
the interior. Up to the year 1805 it was used | the houses in their vicinity, were cut down ; 
as an inn, and Coleridge, who visited it com-| some of their roots, which had extended them- 
memorated his stay in some stanzas not|selves under the foundations of the church, 
unworthy to rank with Pope’s, of which we | | began to push to the surface, when they were 
will only give the opening lines :— | observed and fostered. The seat in which 
« Ric Sh i rs ed ee | they grew is not that,—though commonly 
Richer than misers o’er their countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or king polluted lords, reported to be so,—which belonged to Kyrie; 
Here dwelt the Man of Ross. O traveller, hear! | the latter i is immediately under "and in front 
Departed merit claims a reverent tear. | of the reading desk, facing the west. The other 
| windows contain many fragments of old glass. 





“Tf ’neath this roof thy wine-cheer’d moments pass, 


Fill to the good man’s name one grateful glass; | Thereare several fine monuments in the church 
lo higher zest shall mem’ry wake thy soul, ito the Rudhall family, who were the ancient 


And virtue mingle in th’ennobled bowl. | proprietors of the manor of Rudhall, in this 


Mr. Kyrle’s house is now in the occupancy | neighbourhood ; the recumbent figures of 


of Mr. Powle, a bookseller, who was so cour- | Judge Rudhallandhislady, ofthe timeof Henry 
teous as to conduct the writer of this article*| VII., and the martial effigy of Sir Richard 
over every portion of it. There is much to | | Rudhall, who was knighted at Cadiz in the 
interest the visitor, for not only does the house | ireign of Elizabe ‘th, are fine specimens of the 
from its antiquity, its extent, and the good | art of sculpture in those days. 
state of preservation in which it remains, Mr. Kyrle died in 1724, at the age of 84, 
afford a fine example of an old English | but though he was buried in the church his 
mansion, but in some of the rooms are | munificence had repaired, no monument was 
memorials of the good man. Thus in his| erected to his memory, until in the year 1776, 
bedroom, which like the others is wainscoted !a tomb of white and dove-coloured marbles, 
in solid panels, are two oak doors in which} edged with black, with a medallion of the phi- 
he punctured in dotted lines his coat of arms, | lanthropist, and another of Charity and Bene- 
and the date 16809. volence, was placed on the wall of the chancel, 
In the market house is an anagram cut in{ close to the communion rails, with an inscrip- 
the wall, of which a curious anecdote illustra- | tion recording the fact. 
tive of the staunch loyalty of the old gentle-| In the churchyard is a cross in commemora- 
man is told. A bust of Charles II., which/tion of the ravages of the plague in 1637, 
may still be seen, was placed at one end of|and adjoining “ God’s Acre,” as the Saxons 
the market-house, but as Mr. Kyrle could | would call it, on the crest of the hill, is a 
not see it from his window, he had cut in the piece of land called the Prospect, from the 
wall just opposite where he was in the habit} magnificent view of the surrounding country 
of sitting, the letter L, inverted, and coupled | which it commands. That this is accessible 
with aC, on the figure of a heart, meaning | to the townsfolk is likewise due to the public 
“ Love Charles to the heart.” spirit of Mr. Kyrle, who wane it on a long 

















The chief object of interest is the church, | lease of 500 years at a rental of #5, and then 
the spire of which being 208 feet in height, | surrounded it with a substantial stone wall 
and standing upon a commanding eminence,| with gateways. This done, in co-operation 
is a prominent featnre in every view of the| with others, he constructed a fountain in the 
town. The church was built in the thirteenth | centre, which continued to supply the town 
century, though it has since been much altered | with water until 1794. 
and modernized, the spire being ina dangerous| The scenery from the Prospect is very ex- 
state, The Man of Ross, as recounted by the | tensive and beautiful. The Wye bends round 
poet, took down and rebuilt forty-seven feet| here in a fine horse shoe curve, washing the 
of it, chiefly at his own expense. He also had | scanty remains of Wilton Castle, and swirling 
the great bell cast underhis own inspection asa} under the arches of Wilton Bridge. A truly 
English landscape of hill and dale lies around, 


*The house will be shown to visitors in considera- : 4 : : 
and the view is closed in by the distant peaks 


tion of some slight purchase being made. 
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AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG TH 
and swelling summits of the hills around 
Abergavenny and the Black Mountains, the 
most lofty range in South Wales. The visitor 
to Ross should not fail to visit the remains of 
Wilton Castle, which form so prominent an 
object from the Prospect; and as the distance 
to be traversed does not exceed half a mile, 
no difficulty can arise on that score. 

The shell of the castle is tolerably entire, 
and there is a green walk all round between 
the walls and the moat. One corner is coeval 
with the foundation, which dates from the 
year 1141, when, according to Leland, it was 
erected by King Stephen. Another part, 
judging from the windows is of the usual 
style of the Tudor era. A modern dwelling 
house has been erected in the midst of the 
ruins, with which, however, it does not har- 
monize. Wilton Castle, which together with 
Chepstow and Goodrich is mentioned by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who flourished in the 
twelfth century, came into possession of the 
Greys by the marriage of Reginald de Grey, 
Justice of Chester, with Maud, a descend- 
ant of Hugh de Longchamp, to whom 
Henry I. granted the manor of Wilton. The 
castle continued in the family of the Lords 
Grey de Wilton down to the time of the 
gallant soldier who, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, defended Calais against the French. 
When made prisoner on the surrender of that 
fortress, he was forced to pay 24,000 crowns 
for his ransom, and, to raise this sum, was 
compelled to sell his ancestral castle and 
domains. The last of the Greys of Wilton 
died in 1624 in the Tower of London, to 
which he had been committed for conspiring 
in company with Lord Cobham, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others. The castle and estates 





came into possession of John, first Lord) 


Chandos, the ancestor of the Duke, who was 
known for the magnificent style of his living, 
as the “princely Chandos.” ‘Together with 
the manor, it passed many years since into 
the hands of the trustees of Guy’s Hospital. 

The castle was a place of considerable 
strength, and was one of the fortresses that 
stood a siege during the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. Shortly before the cap- 
ture of Hereford in 1645, a Parlianfentary 
force invested Wilton, and the garrison having 
made a desperate resistance, it was subjected 
to demolition. 

Just below the castle is Wilton Bridge, 
built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
print of which appears in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for August, 1753. On the north 


side of the bridge stands a stone pillar having 
four sun dials, and some rude lines on the 
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| value of time, as a preparation for eternity. 
This bridge is of historical interest, as the 
scene of a desperate affray between a Parlia- 
mentary force of horse and foot with two 
guns, and a guard of 30 musketeers from 
Goodrich Castle. Soon after this event, the 
bridge was broken down, the arch thus des- 
troyed is still easily distinguishable from 
others. Massie, the Governor of Gloucester, 
when marching to the relief of Pembridge 
Castle, was unable after two days fighting to 
cross the stream, owing to the determined 
resistance offered bya party of Royalist horse. 
During the summer and autumn months 
Ross is much resorted to as the point of de- 
parture for the Wye tour. The part between 
Hereford and Ross, though it would give a2 
character for beauty to any other river, is 
uninteresting in comparison with the portion 
' between Ross and the confluence of the Wye 
with the Severn at Chepstow. Though the 
distance between these two towns by land is 
less than 20 miles, the visitor who performs 
the journey by water will, owing to the many 
windings of the river, find that is nearly forty- 
six miles. Yet we would unhesitatingly advise 
all those who visit Ross to avoid the turn- 
pike road, and make the Wye tour in a boat. 
If they will do so, we will promise them an 
uninterrupted succession of views, which of 
their kind cannot be excelled in any country 
or in any clime. 
The Wye takes its rise near the summit 
of Plinlimmon, “the head of the Beacon,” 
'whence at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
also rises the Severn and three other small 
streams. After dividing the counties of 
Radnor and Brecon, the Wye passes through 
the middle of Herefordshire, and becoming 
a second boundary between Monmouthsire 
|and Gloucestershire, falls into the mouth of 
the Severn, three miles below Chepstow. Its 
entire length is 176 miles, and it is navigable 
from Hay, in Breconshire, a distance of 116 
miles, though in very dry weather it is diffi- 
cult for small boats to proceed higher than 
Ross. Though romantic and interesting from 
its source, the scenery increases in beauty be- 
tween Ross and Chepstow, a distance of forty- 
three miles. Including a stay of a short time to 
visit Goodrich Castle and Court and Tintern 
Abbey, the voyage between these two points 
can be accomplished in between ten and 
twelve hours, though generally two days are 
occupied in visiting these places and the 
town of Ross. 
The first place of interest washed by the 
Wye is Builth, two miles above which isa spot 
alled Cefn-y-bedd Llewellyn, “ the ridge’ of 
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Llewellyn’s grave,” where that prince, the | the tourist arrives at Hereford. The banks 
last sovereign of the Principality met his|of the Wye from hence to Ross are not so 
death. This tragic event is thus recorded by | interesting or beautiful as between that place 
the chroniclers. ‘A story ran that it was|and Chepstow. There is one spot, however, 
foretold in the prophecies of Merlin:—that | of considerable interest, if we are to believe 
Llewellyn was to be the restorer of his em-| the statements put forth by local guide-books. 
pire in Britain, and a wizard had prognosticated | This is Marchley Hill, about six miles below 
that he should ride through the streets of | Hereford, near the conflux of the Wye and 
London with a crown upon his head. These Lug. We are told that, in the year 1575, by 














were inducements sufficiently strong to induce | 
this prince to hazard a decisive battle against 


the English. With this view he marched into | 


Radnorshire, and passing the river Wye, his 
troops were surprised and defeated by Edmund 


Mortimer, while he himself was absent from } 


his army, upon a conference with some of the 
barons of that country. Upon his return, 


seeing the dreadful situation of his affairs, he | 


ran desperately into the midst of the enemy, 
and quickly found that death he so ardently 
longed for. One of the English captains re- 
cognized his countenance, severed his head 
from his body, and it was sent to London, 
where it was received with extreme demon- 
strations of joy. The brutal spirit of the 
time will sufficiently appear from the barbarity 
of the citizens on this occasion; the head 
being encircled in a silver coronet, to fulfil the 
prediction of the wizard, it was plated by 


them upon a pillory, that the populace night | 


glut their eyes with such an agreeable specta- 
cle. David, the brother of this unfortunate 
prince, soon after shared the same fate; while 
his followers quite dispirited by the loss of 
their beloved leader, charged but slowly, and 
fought with reluctance. Being at last totally 
abandoned, David was obliged to hide himself 
in one of the obscure caverns of the country; 
but his retreat being soon after discovered, 
he was taken, tried, and condemned as a 
traitor. His sentence was executed with the 
most vigorous severity; he was hanged, 
drawn and quartered, only for having bravely 
defended the expiring liberties of his native 
country, and his own hereditary possessions. 
With him expired the government and dis- 
tinctions of the nation.” 

After leaving Builth the valley narrows, 
and the views of the river become more 
beautiful. ‘The second considerable town is 


Hay, in Brecknockshire, on the right bank, | 


as far as which the smaller kind of barges 
ascend the river. After passing the romantic 
and picturesque ruins of Clifford Castle, 
already described, Whitney is passed on 
the left bank, and 43 miles higher up, the 
ruins of Bredwardine Castle on the opposite 
bank. Passing Monnington, where tradition 
has it that Owen Glendower expired in 1415, 


some partial earthquake, this hill was removed 
‘from its original situation to a considerable 
distance, and it is asserted in confirmation 
of this legend that in March, 1825, some men 
who were digging up the root of an oak tree, 
discovered the remains of an ancient chapel, 
|which was engulfed in the chasm. Further 
on is Holm Lacey, which was for some cen 
turies the home of the Scudamores, whose 
ancestor, St. Scudamore (so called from the 
scutum amoris divini, which he took for his 
arms)accompanied the Conqueror to England. 
Philip Scudamore, a descendant, settled here 
in the fourteenth century, and this place was 
the principal seat of the family till the year 
1716, when the last Viscount Scudamore 
dying, the estate vested in a daughter, his 
'only child. By her second husband (Charles 
Fitzroy Scudamore) this lady also had a 
daughter, to whom the property descended. 
This lady married the Duke of Norfolk in 
1771, and added Holm Lacey to the princely 
‘domains of that historic family. It was the 
last Viscount Scudamore who rebuilt the 
greater part of the manor house, and was 
the friend of Pope, who wrote much of his 
incomparable verse here. The mansion 
| remains almost unaltered, and among the 
ivenerable and interesting ornaments of the 
/apartments are the family portraits, valuable 
| paintings by Vandyke, Jansen, and Holbein, 
| and elaborate carvings by Grinling Gibbons. 
| The grounds at Holm Lacey are very exten- 
|sive and beautiful, and the old garden on the 
south front was modelled after that at Hamp- 
}ton Court. From the higher parts of the 
| park the view is commanding and noble, and 
| the prospect embraces views of the Gloucester- 
| shire hills, the Black Mountains in Monmouth- 
| shire and Brecon, the hills over Hereford, with 
|the di’tant Clee Hills of Shropshire. 

After passing Goodrich Castle, the first 
| object of interest is Flanesford Priory, founded 
| by Richard Talbot, in 1347, for the Black 
Canons of St. Augustine, of which the chapel 
is now a barn. From hence the Wye takes a 
bold turn to the Kerne Bridge, at which 
commences the characteristic Wye scenery 
of rocky banks and romantic landscapes. 
The view at Ruardean (River Dean) Church 
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is not without a certain grandeur. Here 
both sides of the river are steep and woody, 
the Forest of Dean occupying the front, while | 
the spire of the church rises among the trees. | 
On the left is Bishop’s Wood House, a resi-| 
dence situated in a noble and well-timbered | 
park, whence may be had a magnificent 
and varied landscape extending to the Malvern 
Hills. The stream which here runs into the 
Wye, Bishop’s Brook, separates the counties 
of Hereford and Gloucester, and the parishes 
of Walford and Ruardean. Onthe right and 
just beyond the turn of the riveris Courtfield | 
House, the site of a more ancient structure of | 
the same name where the victor of Agincourt | 
is said to have been nursed by the Countess | 
of Salisbury. A gable-end wall, with Gothic 
arches, is said to form part of the ruins of the 
original chapel. Beneath is Welsh Bicknor, 
with its picturesquely situated church ; and 
beyond is Coldwell Rocks, where Wye 
scenery appears in its most striking aspect. 
These rocks are formed by an avalanche of 
the ground from the summit of the ridge, and 
beyond them is the rocky termination called 
Symond’s Yat. From hence the river pro- 
ceeds in a horse shoe curve, around meadows 
and pleasing scenery, to Whitchurch. Pass- 
ing Rocklands and the New Weir, which, 
consists of beautiful crags thrown into pic- 
turesque confusion, and forming heaps of 
ruins full of shrubbed projections and recesses 
thrown into a most romantic variety of shelves, 
rude arches and cliffs, the river, broken into 
mimic rapids, hurries along between the walls 
of rock and hanging woods, called the “ Great 
Doward”’ and the “ Little Doward,” the latter 
having been a fine British camp, of which 
some traces are still apparent. 

The tourist now arrives at Monmouth, already 
described in detail, and the Kymin, a lofty 
eminence, which forms a conspicuous object 
from the river, and from whose summit may 
be had a fine view of the Wye from the New 
Weir to the interesting old town nestling at 
its foot. Passing Troy House, the river makes 
a sweep to the right, and assumes a new 
character, exchanging its rocks and miniature 
precipices for sloping hills, thickly covered 
with woods. From Monmouth to Redbrook 
the left bank is a steep woody ridge, the nght 
bank being more undulating and varied. At 
the hamlet of Whitebrook are paper mills, 
which occupy the ruins of the old iron 
works; in the year 1596, when the manufac- 
ture of wire by mills was first introduced into 
this country, the mechanics settled at White- 
brook and Tintern Abbey. 

Not far from the abbey, says an old writer, | 





“are now (1708) erected two furnaces and two 
forges, which perhaps make the best malleable 
iron in the kingdom, that is here made into 
wire by water mills and other ingenious in- 
ventions, brought here by Germans, many 
years since, whose posterity succeeds them 
in their seats and employments. Here and 
at Whitebrook near adjacent, are the only 
places in Britain for making this sort of wire, 
which has proved so advantageous to this 
country and to the whole nation.” 

Leaving the ruins of the ancient mansion 
of Pilstone, now utilized for farming purposes, 
and on the opposite bank, embowered among 
luxuriantly wooded hills, Biggs Weir House, 
the attention of the antiquarian is attracted 
by the remains of the Castle of St. Briavels, 
built by Milo, Earl of Hereford, for the resi- 
dence of the Lords Warden of the Forest of 
Dean, and to restrain the incursions of the 
Welsh. From hence a long reach leads to the 
beautiful village of Landogo, which stands at 
the foot of a lofty hill. The Wye now be- 
comes a tidal river, and soon sweeps past the 
incomparable ruins of Tintern Abbey, to 
which we have devoted a separate paper. 
After skirting Tintern the river turns short 
to the right, and from hence the leading 
feature of the scenery is precipice, relieved 
in places by overhanging woods. One 
of the finest bits of this description of land- 
scape is presented soon after leaving the 
abbey, where the long line of Bannagor Crags 
forms a perpendicular rampart on the left, 
bare of all verdure save where some scanty 
shrubs spring from the crevices or fringe their 
summits. On the opposite side towers the 
noble Windcliff, the scene presented from 
the summit of which, as we viewed it in a 
lovely autumnal evening, will never fade 
from the tablets of memory. After passing 
Windcliff the tourist glides along the river 
between the frowning heights of Piercefield 
on the right, and those of Tidenham on the 
left. In the centre is the small peninsula of 
Lancaut, and on the right are twelve curious 
projecting rocks, bearing the names of the 
apostles, and a thirteenth denominated St. 
Peter's Thumb, which resemble the bastions 
of a vast natural castle. A grand and fitting 
climax to the beauties of the Wye tour is 
presented by Chepstow Castle, which rises 
to view, massive and hoary with the age of 
many centuries; enthroned in the beetling 
crags overhanging the broad river, down 
which we have sailed from its source in 


Montgomeryshire, it seems to frown defiance 
on all us puny moderns who pass under its 
C. R. LOW, I.N. 


shadow.” 
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THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 


BY ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 


THE complaint has been made, and with| perhaps not generally, men of very superior 
some reason, that there is no regular instruc-/ ability. But there is a blessing on industry. 
tion in preaching, of which students preparing | It is said, “Out of the sweat of thy brow 
for orders, can avail themselves. Conse-|thou shalt eat bread,” and this is true in 
quently, it was said (perhaps with some respect of spiritual, as well as earthly things, 
truth), that dissenting ministers excelled us|nor is it at all inconsistent with the fact 


in this department, because they were more 
carefully educated in it. But I rejoice to see 
that now a Society is forming, the object of 
which is to supply this deficiency, and to 
which the names of several highly gifted men 
are attached. 

There are, it is true, some things which 
practice alone can teach, such as, ¢.¢., how to 
make our sermons real addresses, and not 
mere cold essays. Perhaps, before this 
object can be thoroughly attained, a preacher 
must be in the habit, not merely of address- 


ing his congregation from the pulpit, but of | 


holding personal intercourse with them during 
the week. 


learned before entering upon 
duties; because at that period a man has 
more time and more opportunities for study- 
ing the art of composition, and correcting 
those faults which he may be most liable 
to fall into. When a minister enters upon 


the cure of souls, he is generally too much | 
engaged in teaching to have much leisure | 


for learning. Besides which, there will pro- 
bably be few among his circle of acquaint- 
ance who will have the power, the right, or 
the inclination, to correct any defects, either 


in the style or matter of his addresses, or in) 


his manner of delivering them, &c. More- 


over, a large proportion of the clergy are. 
(for a long period of their lives), cut off, 


from the advantage of hearing other sermons 
besides their own. It is true they may read 
printed ones if they choose, but it is very 
doubtful whether they will choose, for this 


style of reading is not generally popular ;| 


on the whole, therefore, I should be inclined 
to think that the period during which a man 
is preparing for orders, may afford him op- 
portunities for qualifying himself as a preacher, 
which he will never afterwards meet with. 

Of course it cannot be doubted that God 
does very often bless the most imperfect in- 
struments. And certainly, it is a matter of ex- 
perience that those whose labours are attended 
with the greatest success are not always, 





If, however, there are some lessons | 
which can only be acquired by practice, there | 
are others which may be more effectually | 
ministerial | 


| + 
that “every good gift and every perfect gift 


cometh down from above.” And at all events 
/it is our duty to use the means which seem 
}most conducive to the end we have in view, 
‘for though God may dispense with such 
' means, and honour instruments which seem to 
our eyes weak, He does not intend that we 
|should dispense with them. Nor have we 
_any reason to believe, that in pursuing spiritual 
objects, we are not to employ what are called 
/natural means, for these means are just as 
much God’s creation, as the blessing which 
may attend them. And now that the clergy 
are beginning to be partially awakened to 
the necessity of doing something in the way 
of training men to be preachers, it may not 
be inopportune to offer a few remarks on the 
subject. To do justice to it in a single 
paper, would of course be out of the question, 
for it is about as wide a one as we could well 
choose. But a few observations may be useful 
in themselves, and may tend to open the 
| way for further reflections on it, in the minds 
of our readers. 

In the first place, then, I think that those 
'who undertake to instruct young students in 
the art of preaching, should take care not to 
be too exacting as to a strict compliance with 
all the rules which they set forth. For a 
great many of these may be only relative, 
depending on the mental conformation of the 
individual ; and by laying down the law too 
positively, we shall either dishearten our 
pupil with a sense of failure, or induce him 
to persevere in a style of preaching for 
'which he is unsuited, which will of course have 
the effect of materially cramping his powers. 
|In preaching, as well as in life, the maxim 
‘of Shakspeare holds good, that “a man 
‘should be true to himself.” There is no use 
|in striving to become what God never in- 
itended us to be. And so by the same rule, 
|in composition, men should never try to 
|write in a style which is not natural to 
them, nor should their instructor urge them 
‘to do so. Two very opposite styles may 
each of them have its own peculiar ex- 
‘cellence, and it is for the individual to con- 
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sider which of these suits him best. For|your subject into you by study, get yourself 
if, without considering this, he tries to imitate | into the subject by prayer, and then try to get 
exactly some admired model, he may be grasp-| the subject into your hearers. This is a rule 
ing at what relatively to him is a shadow. | which few, at least few Christian men, would 
And by seeking that which is unattainable, may | find much difficulty in acting upon, and it 
lose that kind of excellence which it is really | has several advantages. In the first place it 
in his power to acquire ; ¢. g., if a man, whose | tends to prepare the preacher, in mind as well 
style was naturally plain and homely, were to|as in heart, for his work; it lays the fuel 
ornament his address with tropes and figures,|and then sets fire to it. Secondly,—the 
he would probably make himself just as} endeavour to keep his hearers always before 
ridiculous, as a rustic would do, if he were|him prevents him from thinking too exclu- 
to ape the manner of a courtier; whereas,| sively about the mere composition of the 
if the same man were to adhere to his own| sermon ; it leads him to contemplate his sub- 
natural style he might command the at-|ject matter, not merely as it is in itself, but 
tention and respect of his hearers. I once| relatively to his hearers, which is a light in 
knew a preacher whose case exactly illustrated | which some preachers forget to regard their 
the truth of this. Whenever he had to ad-jaddresses. We sometimes hear sermons, 
dress an educated congregation, he thought | which fall on our ears like still-born creations, 
it necessary to disfigure his style, with mere-| simply because this one element, personal 
tricious ornaments, the result of which was| regard for and thought of the congregation, 
that he only exposed himself to ridicule.| was entirely wanting in the preacher, if not 
And I remarked that on those occasions when | at the time he delivered his address, at least 
his sermons were better liked than usual, he| at the time he was composing it. Nothing 
offered some apology for them; the sub-/is more fatal to success in preaching, than 
stance of which was, that he had not time to} deficiency on this point, and nothing is more 
polish them up, or, in other words, to spoil; conducive to it on the other hand than an 
them. Again, there is a pointed style of|anxiety for the good of souls. Thisis the 
preaching which some, especially the puritan| great secret of the blessing which attends 
divines, used with great effect ; a style which,| the ministry of some men, whose success 
when employed judiciously, approaches very| we might otherwise be at a loss adequately to 
near to wit, without degenerating into levity| account for. The flame of love towards souls 
or irreverence, but which could not be success- | should be carefully fanned, because blessing 
fully imitated by those who had no natural| depends upon it nearly as much as victory 
turn for it. If such persons were to make / over Amalek depended upon the holding up 
the attempt, they would only become flippant. | of the hands of Moses. But, of course, 

Again, there are certain rules which may like every other feeling, this cannot be ac- 
be very useful in themselves, but which all| quired by an effort of the will; it can 
are not able to follow, ¢.g,—it is a useful! only be gained indirectly. First, by praying 
practice to write a ske/efon before composing | for it; and secondly by thinking, not merely 
the sermon, but some are utterly unable to do| of the message to be delivered, but of those 
this. It is not every one who can lay out a|to whom it is to be conveyed. If a 
plan of what he is going to say. The plan,/ minister keeps his hearers continually in his 
will sometimes unfold itself in the course of | thoughts, and endeavours to impress on them 
composition, almost without the knowledge of the truths which he dwells upon, to con- 
the writer. vince their understanding, to awaken their 

There are, however, some rules which all/ fears, their hopes, their desires, and their as- 
preachers would do well to attend to, and| pirations, he will insensibly kindle the flame 
which, even if they cannot completely follow | of love towards them in his heart. 
them, they should endeavour not to disregard.| These observations may seem at first sight 
A great many of them are rules which apply | almost too obvious to deserve mention, but it 
to all compositions, ¢. g., unity of design, &c.;/is of such truths, at once simple and im- 
for these the study of rhetoric may be useful. | portant, that we need to be continually re- 
But there are other rules which apply ex-| minded ; the more so in the present instance, 
clusively to preaching. |because Satan is probably busy at the 

And while we are on this subject, the first | preacher’s elbow, trying to draw his attention 
question which presents itself is this,—When | off from them. For we may readily suppose, 
we have chosen our text what is the next step|that there is no class of men with whose 
to be taken? The best advice on this point/ work he so much interferes as ministers of 
which I have heard is the following :—Get} the gospel. 
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Another rule to be borne in mind, in 
the composition of sermons, is this: A 
minister should not only study and reflect 





It is hardly necessary to add to what I have 


already said, that in the examination of any 
passage we should not forget to compare it | 


on the subject which his text suggests; he| with other parts of Scripture, which bear on 


should also examine the text itself, as it were, 
with a microscope. 


For many, perhaps most | 


| the same subject. 


Another rule to be observed for the com- 


passages in Scripture, resemble those deli-| position of a sermon, is to consider the minds 


cately formed plants and flowers, the beau-|of our hearers. 
ties and perfections of which cannot be| 
Thus, if} 
we look at a text carelessly, and as it were | 
from a distance, and then write upon it, the | 


chances are that we shall not elicit the whole | 
| of life, human nature is more or less alike, yet 


fully seen with the naked eye. 


meaning which lies concealed in it ; and shall 
perhaps find ourselves driven to lengthen 
the sermon by repetitions or other devices, 
and thus weaken its force, in order to stretch 


it to the right length ; and all this, because we | 


have neglected to-use the materials which 
lie ready gathered before us. 

What I have said about texts in general, 
applies especially to those passages which 
are taken from the poets of the Bible, 7. ¢., 
the Psalmists and the prophets. In the 
Hebrew poetry, what supplies to a certain 
degree the place of rhyme, is a correspon- 


dence, not in sound but in sense, which is| 


generally found in the same verse, between 
the two sentences composing that verse. 
So that almost every sentence is echoed by 
another, which repeats a sentiment similar to 
the former one, in different words. Now at 
a cursory glance, we are apt to suppose that 
the sentiment expressed in the second sen- 
tence is a mere repetition of the idea which 
has occurred in the former one; or at all 
events, we do not give ourselves the trouble 
to see whether there is any difference between 
the two, but we ought to take this trouble, 
because it sometimes happens that the idea 
expressed in the first sentence reaches to a 
climax in the second. Ase. g., where it is said, 
“whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 
Here scourging implies something more 
severe than chastising. Again, in some 
places the sentiment seems at first sight to 
be exactly a repetition of that which was ex- 
pressed in the previous sentence, when in 
reality it is slightly different, as ¢. g., in the 
following passage: “ Thy word is a lamp to 
my feet, and a light unto my path.” The 
notions conveyed in these two sentences are 
different. In the one the Psalmist speaks 
of that which will guide us safely along 


the right path ; in the other of the light which | 
And many | 
other similar passages might be quoted, | 


will enable us to find that path. 


exemplifying the same truth. 


A preacher should not 
merely study human nature in the abstract, 
but also the nature of those individuals who 
compose his congregation. Perhaps this may 
be more necessary in the case of the poor 
than of the rich; because, though in all classes 


the feelings and habits of those who belong 
to a different class from ourselves require more 
study in order to enable us to understand 
them, than in the case of those who occupy the 
same position in society that we do. ‘The 
difficulties which occur to the poorer classes 
on subjects connected with religion are very 


| often, though not always, different from those 


which present themselves to the rich and well 
educated. And it is not very easy to con- 
jecture @ priori what a poor man will, and 
what he will not, understand. 

Now for this, as well as for other reasons, 
the clergyman, while he is visiting in his parish 
during the week, ought to be collecting 
materials for his sermons. And in order to 
do this, it is necessary that he should not 
think only about what he is to say to his 
people ; he should listen to their answers, and 
consider their remarks; by so doing he will 
furnish matter for his discourse, and will be 
able to adapt it to the wants of his hearers. 
And this may be done, by care, without 
bringing in any invidious personalities, or 


preaching at any individual,—a practice, 


which it is hardly necessary to say, is most 
objectionable. 

Now as regards the subject matter of a 
sermon, that is indeed a topic which com- 
prises so much, that it would require a volume 
to do justice to it. The utmost therefore that 
I shall now attempt is to offer a few sugges- 
tions. In the first place, every preacher 
ought to remember (as I once heard a Bishop 
remark to some of his newly ordained clergy) 
that the gospel message is good news, and 
however much he rebukes sin, and laments 
its prevalence, he should never lose sight of 
this great truth, or let others forget it. In 
spite of every effort, there will probably be 
many who will regard religion with fear, 
and connect the thought of it with gloom ; 
for it is a common device of Satan to dis- 
suade man from choosing what is in reality 
the only true path of peace and joy, as well 
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as of safety, by representing that path as if{to a sense of sin, it is necessary some- 


'| it led continuously through a valley of the 


shadow of death; but it is the duty of every 


|| Christian minister to do as much as in him 


i] 


| 


lies to counteract this mistake. 
| He should endeavour, moreover, to win 
| men rather than to drive them, and should 
avoid being too dictatorial; and certainly 
| appeals ad “errorem, though they must be 
| occasionally made, ought not to form the 
most prominent part in a minister’s addresses. 
For, besides other reasons against such a mode 
of preaching, it should be remembered that 
fear is a sharp instrument which is very easily 
blunted by too frequent use. Here, however, 
as everywhere else, there is danger on both 
sides. If the comforts of religion alone be 
presented to a congregation, there will be 
many among them whose consciences will go 
to sleep upon such soothing medicine ; there- 
fore itis necessary for a minister sometimes 
to arouse his hearers, not only by general 
appeals to their fears, but by preaching the 
requirements of God’s law. ‘There are some, 
I know, who hold that morality should only 
be preached to believers. This I think a 
mistake. The law is our schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ. It is the plough which 
prepares the land to receive the seed which is 
sownthere. For as it is only on good ground 
that the seed takes root, and as no ground 
can be good of itself, it is necessary that in 
some way or other the heart should be pre- 
pared to receive the seed, before it can ripen 
and bear fruit. Of course that preparation 
must come from God’s Spirit. But He works 
by means. Besides which some men are so 
ready to grasp at the comforts of the gospel 
that they will appropriate to themselves the 
promises of God, without waiting for His Spirit 
to apply them. Consequently it is necessary 
sometimes to warn our hearers even in respect 
of sins which are generally known and ac- 
knowledged to be such, that they who <lo 
these things shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. For there are some who appear, 
by their way of speaking, to ignore this truth. 
Whether such persons really deceive them- 
selves, or whether they merely wish to stand 
well with men it would be difficult to say. 
But we must treat them as if they were 
self-deceived, and preach to them as such. 
Besides which, when we speak of sin in the 
aggregate, without alluding to any of the| 
particular fruits which it bears, we are not| 
very likely to touch the consciences of any | 
but converted men, for the hearts of most 
persons are not touched by abstractions. 
Besides which, in endeavouring to rouse men | 


THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 


times to begin by awaking them to a feeling 
of wrong, of which perhaps they are more 
susceptible. You must begin by the thin 
edge of the wedge. 

At the same time, I doubt how far it is 
expedient to preach sermons especially di- 
rected against certain sins, which are univer- 
sally acknowledged tobe such. This practice 
is not likely to be attended with much good, 
and in some cases may tend to foster the very 
evil which it seeks to cure. With those sins 
which lie concealed in the heart, so that they 
are not easily detected ; or those again, the 
sinfulness of which is not clearly understood 
or acknowledged, the case is different. 

But at all events one thing is evident, that 
the preacher should take care to make re- 
tigion practical, as our Saviour came down 
from heaven to be a man, and to lead the or- 
dinary life of men, so in like manner every 
sermon should bring down the Christian 
life to earth, though it should also en- 
deavour to draw the hearts of the hearers 
upwards. There have been some preachers 
who, perhaps, from their extreme heavenly- 
mindedness, have forgotten the first of these 
requisites, so that their warnings and invi- 
tations played round their hearers as light- 
ning round a non-conductor, without striking. 
Every sermon should be like Jacob’s ladder ; 
it should have one foot on earth, while the 
top of it rests in heaven. 

It is important that the preacher should 
give no occasion for his hearers either to say 
or to think that there is one language for the 
pulpit and another for everyday life. He 
should be careful, therefore, not to overstate 
matters; of course I do not mean by this, 
that it is possible to place our standard of 
holiness too high. But while the preacher 
endeavours to raise the aims and aspirations 
of his hearers, he should also take care to 
remind them that the principle of life may 
exist among a great many earthly imperfec- 
tions ; he should not represent the Christian 
as a being raised above all weaknesses, and 
temptations, and sins. Moreover, he should 
not let his views of Christianity degenerate 
into Stoicism, by making it appear that it 
can deaden all sense of earthly pain or 
pleasure, or that it weakens earthly affec- 
tions. Its office is to raise and purify, rather 
than to destroy. 

It is hardly necessary to add to what has 
been now said, that a sermon, to be thoroughly 
practical, must always have an especial appli- 
cation in. the end of it, to the hearts and 
consciences of its hearers, We must not take 
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it for granted that they will make this appli-| I have more to say on the subject of 
cation for themselves; they will be very | preaching, for there are certain heads which I 
likely to perform this kindly office for their | havenot touched on—such, ¢.g., as the relative 
neighbours, but to take home to themselves advantages of extempore and written ser- 
any advice or warning requires more candour|mons, &c., but it is time for me now to 
and honesty of mind than the generality of draw this paper to a close. Perhaps at some 
hearers possess, future period I may renew the subject. 
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Part VII. 





Tuis time the fishing was soon abandoned,| “Ah, my little demotsel/e, it's an awful 
and we all sat together talking and telling/| story, and not fit for young things ; it would 
stories. Monsieur d’Arracaritre, who has! make your hair stand up on your pretty head 
travelled a good deal, told us some curious’ for fright.” 
adventures he had had in Japan, where he| _“‘ Oh, do tell us; do pray tell us,’’ urged 
passed several months the year before last. | Kate. 
Then one of our boatmen, an elderly man,|| The old man turned doubtfully towards 
who had formerly been a sailor on board a| Dora and me; we looked at Gabrielle, but 
man of war, gave us some of his experiences, | the long day in the open air had wearied the 
among others a rather interesting account of little dear, and she had fallen fast asleep, and 
a visit he had paid to the tomb of Napoleon| So was out of harm’s way, As for Bob and 
at St. Helena. Kate, we thought they might very well take 

‘« Ay, ay,” said the old man, “he was a|care of themselves, and so the old sailor 
brave man and a gallant ; and to think of his| began his tale. After the first few words, 
dying like a dog on that dismal rock! One| however, declaring that his fa‘ors must be 
sees strange things in this world.” |unintelligible to strangers, he desired the 

The other sailor, a young lad of about| young Joseph Marie to continue in his place. 
twenty, who had been eagerly listening to our| Joseph Marie evidently wished nothing 
talk, now bent forward. better, and began afresh :— 

“That’s true, Pére Frappin,” he said,; “When I was a very little lad I was sent 
“travellers see strange things indeed, and/|to the Zco/e des Seurs in the village. I was 









awful. I wonder the fear of what they’ve|the youngest in the class, and the very first 


seen and done does not sometimes make 
them go mad.” 

“ Ay, Joseph Marie, you’re thinking of 
Pierre Kirvas ; that is an awful tale: the old 
women say that ill will come to him yet for 
that day’s work. The Lord help the poor 
lad, wherever he is now. I mind well when- 
ever that fearsome voyage was spoken of he 
used to fall to trembling like an infant. He 
fancied, mayhap, that the devil would fetch 
him for it one day or other; ” and the old 
man shook his head with a half-smile. 

The young sailor, who had been looking 
towards the land, suddenly turned his eyes 
seawards, crossing himself with a muttered 
ejaculation. 

“Who knows but what he is right? such 
things have been heard of before now.” 

“* What did he do, Pére Frappin?” asked 
Kate, in an awe-struck voice. 


day the other boys began to bully me, all 
except one. He protected me, and fought 
my battles, and I loved him with my whole 
heart. A good fellow and a kind-hearted 
was Pierre Kirvas then, and he is the same 
now, despite all that is said against him. 
Eh bien, Madame, time went on, and Pierre 
left school, and later went as a sailor ina 
merchant ship bound for Labrador. His 
first voyage was a prosperous one, but not so 
the second. His mother, she was a widow, 
and a young girl he was to marry on his 


I joined them the day before his ship was to 
sail. It was bound for the coast of Africa, 
and was to bring back a rich cargo—elephants’ 





tusks and gold dust, I think. 

“The evening I arrived we had a long 
talk over old days. He seemed less 
gay than usual, but that was no doubt the 





return went with him to St. Nazaire, where | 
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thought of the morrow’s parting. Next morn-|back from a six months’ voyage, and had 
ing he was quite himself again, and went|not seen them since my return. I was 
away with a fair wind, a light heart, and a| kindly welcomed, as I always was, and soon 
gay au revoir, No one ever saw the same! began, as usual, to talk of Pierre, and I saw 
bright face again. that the young girl was always in the same 
“Two years went by, and it was coming/ mind about him. Then they asked me about 
near the tine when the Rene des ‘lots was|my voyage, and we were talking, sitting on 
expected home, when news came that the/the beach in front of the cottage door, when 
ship was missing; then that she had been | all of a sudden I saw that queer look I spoke 
wrecked in an awful storm somewhere in the | of come into the girl’s face, but I never saw 
South Atlantic Ocean, and all hands lost.) her look so unearthly as she did that day. 
A homeward bound vessel passing after the Then she turned deadly white, and put her 
storm had picked up several spars and planks, | hand to her heart. 
one bearing the name of the lost ship. Guns| “* He’s coming,’ she said. 
of distress had been heard by two others) “I was awfully frightened, and thinking she 
during the night, but driven out of their) was taken in a fit, was about to fly into the 
course by stress of weather, they had been house for help, when she laid her hand on my 
forced to strain every nerve for-their own arm and stopped me, rising as she did so, and 
preservation, and all efforts even to attempt to seeming to listen. 
succour the unfortunate Reine des Flots were| “ After two or three minutes she sat down 
impossible. One piece of evidence after! again, and turned to me with a smiling, happy 
another came in, till no doubt was left even in | face. 
the mind of the ship’s owner that his cargo was| “*‘ You will tell him,’ she said, ‘ that I never 
lost, and that the unlucky Reine des Flots| for one moment believed that he was dead.’ 
would never more be heard of. Pierre’s| ‘‘ Youreally think he is coming?’ I asked. 
mother wept over her drowned boy till her' “‘ Yes,’ she replied, as calmly as though she 
eyes were well-nigh blinded ; her only conso- were speaking of an ordinary friend. 
lation was to have masses said for his soul, “¢ When will he be here ?’ I said. 
and to go every morning to pray for himin|; “She passed her hand over her eyes. 
the chapel. “¢T scarcely know,’ she answered, ‘but I 
“ But the young girl Jeanne, his betrothed, | think it will be to-night ; yes, he is a good 
never could believe that he was dead. We/son; he will surely come first to his mother; 
shall see him again, I feel it, I know that he|I will go and tell her, but you will not go 
will return, she always said, and then came | away,—or, rather, go now, and come back to- 
a queer far-seeing look into her great black night before sundown.’ 
eyes that made the old women say that grief| “I promised and went away, doubting for 
had turned her brain. But that was not’ the first time whether there might not be some 
true, she was more in her senses than any of truth in the gossips’ stories that her mind was 
us, and she lived on the hope she felt, and | not what it had been. ‘That night, what with 
never dwined away a bit like the poor widowed | one thing and another, I was kept later than 
mother, moping all day in the chimney’ I thought, and the early dusk was beginning 
corner. I wondered at her, and whether she to fall as I came in sight of the cottage. There, 
would pass all her life in believing that her seated on the bench where I had been with 
lover was living and would return. For my-| them that morning, was Pierre Kirvas or his 
self I never doubted but that he was dead, | spirit. I began to wonder if I too was losing 
and lying fathoms down in the deep sea. my senses. As soon as Jeanne saw me she 
“Months passed by and she never’ ran forward. 
changed. ‘Had he died, I should have} ‘ ‘He is here’ she cried , ‘but he is ill; 
known it,’ was all she said. She was often | speak to him gently.’ 
sorrowful, but never despairing. I pitied her! “Why should she say this to me, who loved 
with my whole soul. Pierre almost as well as she did? I did not 
“It was the month of September, and/ understand. He did not leave the bench, but 
going on now for three years since Pierre | sat still till I went up to him ; then I saw how 
had left us, when one bright breezy morning | he was changed. 
(I'll never forget it the longest day I have to} ‘God bless you, comrade,’ I said; ‘I 
live) I went to seé the widow Kirvas and/little thought ever to see you again in this 
Jeanne, who being an orphan, had gone to! world.’ 
live with the old woman, that she might not} “And I embraced him warmly. 
be alone with her grief. I had just come} “Something like his own kind smile lit up 
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his face as he pressed my hand, but it changed 
to a look of perfect misery when I asked him 
what miracle had saved him from the wreck. 

‘“ Donot speak of it to-night, Joseph Marie,’ 
he said; ‘no, not for this one night; to- 
morrow or next day I will tell you all.’ And 
he, turned with a shudder, and gazed into 
the darkening night with a look almost of 
fear on his handsome face. 

“*Come in, my poor Pierre,’ said his 
mother ; ‘You are ill and shivering. The 
supper is ready, and it will do you good.’ 

“ Three days passed before I could go back 
to see my old friend. When I did so I found 
only Jeanne; the mother had gone out, and 
as for Pierre, he was seldom in the house, 
she said. Her eyes were heavy and swollen, 
as if she had been crying. As she spoke she 
left her spinning and went indoors, where I 
followed her. She asked me if I had not 
seen Pierre since the night of his arrival. I 
explained that I had been working hard, and 
that this was the first day I had had a moment 
to myself. She did not answer for a while, 
then she suddenly seized me by the hand. 

“* Joseph Marie,’ she said, ‘ we have been 
children together, and friends for many a year ; 
for God’s sake help me !’ 


“‘ Eh, but I was grieved for the poor soul ; | 


she was more changed in these three days 
than in all the long months she had waited for 
her lover. 

‘<¢ Tell me what to do, Jeanne,’ I said, ‘and 
I'll spare neither time nor pains, as you know 
well,’ 

“ She thanked me, and then I drew from her 
little by little that Pierre was absent nearly all 
day and often good part of the night; that when 
at home he was silent and gloomy, and that he 
had never spoken one word to her, his be- 
trothed wife, other than he might have said to 
any acquaintance. 

“¢ Tf he loves some one more than me, let 
him say so; anything is better than this.’ 

“ «Do you believe he does ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ she said ; ‘I fear worse than that.’ 

“She would not say more, but I saw that 
she feared he was going mad, She begged 
me to try and find out how he passed his 
time, and if possible to make him speak of 
what seemed to weigh so heavily upon his 
mind. I promised, and did all mortal could 
do to draw out his confidence, but in vain ; 
he was not morose or angry, only silent and 
miserable. I felt sure he loved Jeanne as 
much as ever, but he evidently had some evil 
deed—realor imaginary—upon his conscience, 
which made him shrink from the thought of 
marrying her. All day long, and many an 


hour of the night, he wandered by the sea- 
shore or sat on the rocks, absorbed in gloomy 
thought. There was nothing for it but to 
wait, trusting to time. 

“We did wait, but weeks went by and there 
was no change. At last Pierre, who had been 
growing thinner and more haggard every day, 
fell ill of a low fever. At first there was 
no danger, but he got always worse and worse, 
| till the doctor was at his wits’ end. He said 
‘there was something on his mind, and if he 
could not be got to speak he would not answer 
|for his life. So we told him that he was near 
(death, and that if he had any arrangements 
|to make he had better not delay them. The 

poor lad seemed much troubled then ; he 
asked to see a priest, and remained alone with 
hm for more than an hour. 

| ‘The next morning I was summoned to his 
bedside, where I found Monsieur le curé, 
the doctor, his mother, and Jeanne, his 
betrothed. The curé told us he wished to 
;make a confession before he died, so we all 
| stood close round the bed, for he was so weak 
he could hardly speak above a whisper ; and 
the doctor held his pulse, telling him to say 
| what he had to say in as few words as pos- 
sible. 

“¢Friends,’ he began, ‘do not weep for 
me, for Iam glad to die. I could not have 
remained among you with the burden of such 
a secret as I have upon my soul. I had 
resolved to leave you; and once absent from 
those we love, what is life but a slow death? 
But my strength has failed me, and now I 
lam going to speak, knowing that on my 
|death-bed you will all forgive me. 

**¢ You remember the day I left St. Nazaire 








Africa. We had a fine and prosperous voyage, 
and set out on our return with a good cargo 
and light hearts. All went well during the 
first fortnight, but early in the third week we 
were overtaken by a sudden squall, which 
toward sundown became a hurricane. During 
the night we sprung a leak, and all hands 
were ordered to the pumps. It was an awful 
night, and the dawn brought no help. Two 
hours after sunrise the gale increased, and 
running dismasted before the wind, the ship 
struck on a reef of rocks and sank. 

‘«« Plunged into the seething waves I struck 
out for life. I was strong and a_ good 
swimmer, and soon got beyond the whirlpool 
made by the sinking ship, which drew after it 
nearly all the crew. After a few moments 
struggle I found myself close to one of the 
ship’s boats Hoating bottom upwards. Another 
swimmer coming towards me at the moment, 











in the Reine des lots, bound for the coast of 
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he managed to turn the boat and scramble , 
into it. Safe ourselves, we began to think of| 
our poor drowning comrades. One oar had) 
luckily been left chained in the boat, and with 
it we began paddling towards the spot where 
the ship had disappeared, and among the 
floating spars we found a half-empty keg of 
brandy, of which we took possession, and we 
managed with no small labour to pick up two 
of the ship’s crew, the only living creatures 
visible. Four lives were thus saved from 
immediate death, but our situation was a 
perilous one, turned adrift as we were in an 
open boat on the wild sea, without provisions 
and with only one oar to help it forward. 
Fortunately the wind began to fall, and before 
night all danger from the storm was over. 

“« A few stray biscuits and a quid or two of 
tobacco, with a drop of brandy, got us 
through the first day and the second. The 
third day we took a double ration of brandy, 
and passed the time in silent watching, but 
no trace of a sail was to be seen. ‘The fourth 
day went by like the third ; that night one of 
the men insisted on having more brandy: he 
was from Benodet, where they are awful 
drinkers, and once the keg brought out, we all 
yielded to temptation, and drank to calm the 
pangs of hunger till none was left. Then the 
ship’s cook (a hard man he was, as I knew 
well) turned suddenly upon me, asking fiercely 
what I thought was to be the end of it all. 
No one answered him. 

“« After a minute’s silence he seized the 
arm of the man next him, one of our own 
lads from Croisic, and said desperately, ‘“‘ Why 
should we all die here like dogs when there 
is a means of saving at least three of our 
four lives?” ‘What means is that?” asked 
Auguste, “Isee noway.” “We're starving,” 
he answered, “ let one die for the rest.” ‘“ The 
blessed Mother protect us!”’ cried Auguste, 
his voice trembling, “ you can’t mean ——” 
“ Yes,” cried the other, “ Ido mean it. Let us 
draw lots ; the one on whom the lot falls must 
die, and his flesh will keep the others from 
perishing.” “Never!” Icried. “So help me 
God, never shall I consent to such an accursed 
crime.” ‘‘Whynot?” said the Benodet mar ; 
“if you don’t kill one you kill all. It is right, 
and I agree ; let’s draw lots.” 

“* All day Auguste and I held out against 
this fearful temptation of Satan, but he was 
not a strong fellow either in mind or body, | 
and when the fifth day drew toa close, though | 
he would not consent he no longer opposed | 
them. I was then left to stand alone, and I| 
saw the two looking at me askance, and more | 
than once whispering together. I knew they | 
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were plotting my death, and struggled against 
the drowsiness which at times almost over- 
powered me. 

“* The sixth day came. Auguste was moody 
and silent; the others came and told me 
that if I opposed their scheme they were 
determined to murder me then and there. I 
was unarmed against two desperate men. To 
be murdered in cold blood is an awful thing. 
I hesitated, and then—O God, forgive me! 
—I gave in, and promised that if no help 


came before sundown the lots should be 
drawn. They agreed to wait; bad as they 


were, they could not bear the sun to look 
upon their crime. Did Heaven and all the 
blessed saints forsake us utterly, that no sail 
came in sight that day? As night fell the 
lots were drawn, and he who had devised this 
work of iniquity became the victim. 

**T cannot tell you more. That night we 
ate and slept, though with the morning's light 
we hardly dared look on each other’s faces. 
The next day we were picked up, as you 
know, by a passing vessel and brought home. 
Would to God the lot had fallen upon me, 
and that I had never lived to tell this shameful 
story !’” 

Here Joseph Marie paused, and we all 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“ What a painful tale,” I said ; ‘‘ can it be 
really true?” 

Both the sailors assured us that there was 
no doubt of its being a fact. 

“Finish your story, Joseph Marie,” said 
the old man, “forthe little demoiselle is about 
to wake I fancy, and it would frighten her ” 

“Tt is just about done,” he answered. 
“T went away that day from the widow's 
house, never expecting to see my old comrade 
again; but whether the fact of having made 
his confession had so relieved his mind as to 
act upon his health, or whether this reprieve 
was sent to him asa punishment for his sin, I 
know not, but Pierre Kirvas did not find the 
death he longed for; on the contrary, he 
gradually got better, and in a month's time 
was on his legs again, and well-nigh as strong 
as ever as to his body, but he was a changed 
man in mind. One day he came to me iv 
say farewell; he was going away for ever; he 
said Jeanne loved him as. much as ever, but 
she dared not marry him, and ‘I cannot ure 
her,’ said the poor fellow, ‘for what am [ 
but a murderer?” and so he left us. 

“We heard afterwards from one of 
ship’s crew who took them up, that the t 
men were nigh crazed with remorse. ‘! 

did what they could for the slaughtered 1 
for what remained of him was carried ou 
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shore and given Christian burial at the first 
station they could land at. But they thought 
that the curse of God was on them; and in- 
deed it looked like it, for before six weeks 
had passed the two men had both died 
suddenly, one from an accident and the other 
from illness. Poor Pierre was haunted by 
the thought that he would be killed by the 
father of their victim, who had been heard to 
swear that he would never rest while there 
lived one of his son’s murderers. No one 
has ever heard of Pierre since he left, more 
than a year ago now. Jeanne lives, as she 
promised him to do, with his old mother, and 
gives all the time she can spare from her to 
nursing the sick in the village. She says that 
if she survives her old friend she will become 
a Sister of Charity, and I believe she will, for 
I am sure she will never forget Pierre Kirvas.” 





Silence fell on our little party when Joseph 
Marie ceased speaking, and he sailed along 
over the darkening waters, oppressed by the 
recollection of the poor shipwrecked sailors 
and their fate. Presently, however, Gabrielle 
awoke and turned our thoughts into another 
channel, Kate, too, soon recovered her 
spirits, and by the time we reached Croisic, 
we were nearly as gay as before. I must, 
however, entreat your pardon, my dear Hetty, 
for telling you such a tissue of horrors, I 
dare say the young sailor would have been 
greatly shocked, had I suggested such a thing, 
but it occurred to me to hope that with the 
lapse of time the poor fiancée might forget 
the past, and perhaps marry her friend Joseph 
Marie, who evidently adores her. Qui vivra 
verra. 

CECIL LORRIMER. 





FIRST 


IAP RESSTONS OF 


IRELAND, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Part X, 


To-morrow I again join Dr. M’Carthy’s party, 
that I may hear him preach at Derrygimla, 
and afterwards a controversial sermon here 
at Clifden, the subject to be “The just 
man liveth by Faith—not by Sacraments, 
Penances, Indulgences, Masses, and Purga- 
tory.—Was St. Patrick’s Faith the same as 
Father Burke’s and Cardinal Cullen’s ?” 

Here is the leaflet which was dispersed 
everywhere abroad announcing the sermon, 
with the texts quoted on the back of it bearing 
upon the subject, all of them quoted from the 
Roman Catholic version of the Bible, that 
they might carry more forcible argument to 
the Roman Catholic readers. 


IRISH CHURCH MISSIONS TO ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
A CONTROVERSIAL SERMON 
Will be preached (D.v.) 
IN CHRIST CHURCH, CLIFDEN, 
ON SUNDAY EVENING NEXT, SEPTEMBER 7th, 1873, 
BY THE REV. C. F. M’CARTHY, D.D. 


Rector of St. Werburgh’ s, 
and Missionary Superintendent in Dublin, 


SERVICES AT SEVEN, P.M. 
** The just man livth by Faith” —not by Sacraments, 





Penances, Indulgences, Masses, and Purgatory.— 
Was St. Patrick's Faith the same as Father Burke's 
and Cardinal Cullen's ? 

Father Burke’s text at Armagh, on S. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, was—‘ The just man liveth by Faith,’ as 
quoted by S. Paul three times from the Prophet 
Habakkuk, and twice by Father T. Burke from S. 
Paul.—Rom. i. 17 ; Gal. iii. 11; Hab. x. 38 ; Hab. 
ii. 4, R. C. Version. 

St. Paul teaches that the just man gets life, and 
keeps life, and is saved first and last through Faith.— 
Acts xxvi. 18 ; Eph. ii. 1-10, R. C. Test. 

Father T, Burke quoted, ‘The just man liveth by 
faith,’ as from the Holy Ghost, in his panegyric of 
O’Connell in Glasnevin: and again from St. Paul in 
Armagh. This is the text of all real Protestants, as 
showing how justification and salvation come to men 
from God through the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

Is not this what S. Patrick and the early Irish 
Church taught for three centuries, and was taught by 
Irish Church Missionaries all over Europe in those 
centuries ? 

What peculiar R. C. Doctrine was taught by Irish 
Clergy at home or abroad for seven centuries after S. 
Patrick’s Day up to the 12th century of the Christian 
era? 

Does not S. Patrick’s ‘Confession’ contain his 
Creed, which is nearly the same as the Afostles’ Creed, 
without one of the peculiar teachings of Rome ? 

Does he not end his letter to Coroticus with the 
question, He that believeth shall be saved—He that 
believeth not, shall be condemned ?—S, Mark xvi. 16.. 





—See R. C, Test. 
How shall we learn the right way? To whom shall 
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|; we go ? 4 a all aon 3 = _ that which is| Jack pointed out Boffin and Shark Islands by 
|| good, —I ess. v. 21, Kk. C. Test. ith 1 

|] ep he poor have the Gospel preached to them.’—St. | ge h 4 “ee When we Teached Derryginila, 
I] Mate. xi. s. | waich lies in a wild spot on the bay, we found 
‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel. For it is the | the children and people just streaming out of 
|| power of God UNTO SALVATION to every one} the Sunday school, and I was surprised to find 
§ || that believeth. For the justice of God is revealed} the church soon afterwards’ nearly filled: ’' 
|| therein from faith unto faith : as it is written, The just | One ld hardly £ h J y fi i 
man LIVETH BY FAITH.’—Rom. i. 16, 17, R, | On¢ could hardly fancy where they came from. 
C. Test. 





*| However, the little stone cabins, with their 
‘ Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh | brown, mossy, weed-grown thatched roofs, look 
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Thou shalt call his name JESUS, for He shall 
SAVE His people from their sins.’—St. Matt. i. 21, 
R.‘C. “Test. 


‘ Christ Jesus came into this world to SAVE sinners, | Mr. 


of whom I the chief.’—1. Tim. i. 15, R. C. Test. 

‘That they may RECEIVE FORGIVENESS of 
sins, and a Jot among the saints BY THE FAITH 
that is IN ME.’— Acts xxvi. 18, R. C. Test. 

‘That they should repent and TURN TO GOD, 
and do works meet for repentance.’—Acts xxvi. 20. 

‘Masters, what must I do that I may be saved? 
And they said, BELIEVE in the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved and thy house.’—Acts xvi. 30, 31, 
Rk. C. Version, 

‘ By His name all receive remission of sins who be- 
lieve in Him.’—Acts x. 43, R. C. Test. 

‘In Him every onethat BELIEVETH is JUSTI- 
FIED.’—Acts xiii. 39, R. C. Test. 

R. C. friends, hear and Judge for yourselves. 

*‘ WHOSOEVER shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.— Acts ii. 21; Rom. x. 13; Joelii. 32, 
R. C. Version. 

‘If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him up from 
the dead, thou SHALT BE SAVED.’—Rom. ex. 9, 
R, C. Version. 

‘ These are written that ye may BELIEVE that 


away the sin of the world.’—St. John i. 29, R. C. Test. | so like the turf and rock into which some of 


| distinguish them. 


‘them are half built, that it is not easy to 
We had a nice service. 


Ryder, the missionary clergyman, 


'who is a converted priest, and a real 


Irishn:an, who can speak Irish better than 
English, read the second lesson in Gaelic, for 
the benefit of those of his congregation to 
whom English is still like a foreign language, 
as he says—as it is, I suppose, in some of 
our Welsh congregations. When I looked 
round I could see a sprinkling of women in 
full-bordered white caps, tied under their 
chins, a warm plaid kerchief tied over that, 
and the good old comfortable blue cloth 
cloaks. ‘To them, I felt sure, the Gaelic was 
more familiar than any other language. It 
was communion Sunday, and a large number 
stayed to communicate. When the service 
was over, and I was waiting for the gentle- 
men to come out of the vestry, a lady walked 
straight up the church to where I was sitting, 


es Jesus is Christ the Son of God; and that believing you and said, quite simply, “ Will you come home 
| may have LIFE in His name.’—S. John xx. 31, R. | with me?” in sucha pleasant, cordial manner, 

o- | C. Test. de 0 that it reminded me of hospitality in the 
et siting; and ba thas bellgyeth not, the Som. shallrnat| OM en eee eee Pe pene toe ee 
S. see life; BUT the WRATH of God abideth on him.’ | 8 Unquestioningly as she had approached 
‘s —S. John iii. 36, R. C. Test. me, I followed her. She took me to the 
R. C. friends, hear and Judge for yourselves. little parsonage close at hand, where, in true 

nd Irish style, a chicken in the passage was the 
a" Sunday, September 7th —I have had a\ first thing that greeted us, while ducks and 
by | most interesting day. At half-past ten we} hens cackled among the flower-beds in the 
of | started on a jaunting car, driven by little| garden. The gentlemen soon joined us, and 
in | | steady Jack, Mike’s son, for Derrygimla. It) wine and biscuits were brought by our kind 
on was a most lovely morning, and soft clouds hostess, while the turf fire was stirred up by 
in cast beautiful blue and purple shadows over! the host, and I was made to take the warmest 


the mountains, and were reflected in the calm} 


nook beside it ; and then, while Mrs. R. went 


| 
ish | | waters of the Bay. All along the road we to superintend the smiling maiden who was 
met the country people in twos and threes! preparing dinner for this large accession to 
| '| coming home from mass, either at Clifden or| their board, I listened to the talk between 
ish | | the nearest chapels, to their scattered villages.| Dr. M‘C. and Mr. R., both most interesting 
. | Some were bringing their marketings with| men, and well up in all controversy. The 
them, for Sunday is quite a market day! priests are afraid of Mr. R. He knows so 
his | | amongst the Roman Catholics in Clifden.| well how to meet them on their own ground. 





ed, | Mr. R was much amused at seeing the} He is an earnest missionary. In the early 

| women riding pillions behind their husbands.| days of his work he and his wife lived for 
re | | These old husbands and wives are very| three years in a cabin with a mud floor, and 
oa | affectionate together, I am told, and we never | an open thatched roof. At least, perhaps it 


heard rough words pass between them, as is| is an Irishism to say that, for the mud floor 
we | too often the case with our lower orders.| they boarded over in time, and the open roof 
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they ceiled by stretching a whitewashed 
canvas .across it. At length their present 
parsonage was built for them by subscription 
among friends, and they were very thankful. 
Mrs. R—— is quitea gardener, and she has put 
up a little mite ofa glass house adjoining their 
sitting-room, and a friend has stocked it with 
flowers, and another gave her a vine, which is 
so flourishing that a third promises a stove 
to turn it into a hothouse. She took me into 
the garden, which was quite a bower of 
luxuriance reclaimed from the rocky moor, 
with the bay running almost up to it. She 
gathered me a nosegay of many sweet-scented 
old-fashioned plants, sweet-briar, rosemary, 
old man, mignonette, and scented geraniums. 
And then it was dinner-time, and after dinner 
coffee was brought, reminding me of German 
experiences. Dr. M‘C—-— drew our host out 
to tell of his work, his trials, and his dealings 
with the people, and the time sped till it was 
half-past five, and we had only just time to 
get back to Clifden for the seven o'clock 
evening service at which he was to preach. 
As there were a few minutes to spare on 
arriving, I went into old Mary Gorman’s cabin, 
to have a last chat with her, and give her a 
trifle as a parting gift. 

“ Ah! come in, my lady,” she said, with 
her bright old face lighting up with a smile. 
It was all the light the cabin contained, 
except the gleam of a few peat embers on 
the hearth, by the side of which stood a pot 
of boiling water. “Shure and I missed yer 
face at church this morning, and I’m having 
jist a cup o’ tay, and am going in now to the 
sarvice.” 

“ That’s right, Mary,” said I, “and so am 
I, but just let me come and sit down and 
have a warm by your fireside first, for I’m cold 
with the drive.” 

* Come, and you're welcome, shure ;”’ and 
she made way, and drew <a little box from 
under her bed, and tilted it upon its end, and 
that was the best seat she had to offer me. 
With the exception of her bedstead in one 
corner, and that of a young woman who 
lodges with her in another, and the little 
dresser of crockery which is universal in all 
cabins, the whole furniture she possessed 
seemed to consist of old wooden cases 
heaped about the place. She was drinking 
her tea out of a large saucer, and eating a 
piece of bread with it. A little deaf girl—a 
neighbour’s child—stood looking on at the 
door; near to her stood a little lad of nine 
years old, a poor little orphan, sent to her 
from Castle Kirk to be taken care of, and she 
said she had another lad of eleven, who had 


lived with her ever since he was two. 
“ Tommy ” looked a nice little fellow, and I 
said I hoped he would be a good boy, and 
that I was sure she would be good to him; 


time to go, and Mary was coming too, as soon 
as she had smothered her bit of fire, and put 
the padlock on the latch of her door. I’m sure 
I don’t know why she need have taken this 
precaution, unless, may be, she has “a 
stocking,” a little hoard of money hidden away 
beneath her mattresses somewhere, for these 
folks never think of putting their savings into 
a bank. 

Dr. M——’s service was about one hour 
and a half in length, but I was not tired ; 
it was deeply interesting,and he is wonderfully 
clear in his argument. 

At the church door I bade all my kind 
friends ‘‘Good-bye,” for to-morrow I leave, 
with some regret, by the nine o’clock car 
for Leenane. 

gtt.—I had a lovely drive of some four 
hours through the beautiful Kylemere pass, 
Salriick, and the Killeries. It was a glorious 
|day, and every peak was clear,—the bare 
|top of Diamond Hill,where Irish diamonds are 
{to be found, the Maam Turk mountains, and 
| the sugarloaf summit of Croagh Patrick, 
| where St. Patrick pronounced his curse upon 
|the reptiles and sent them all to be drowned 
|in the bogs and waters! The Twelve Pins on 
/one side and the Kylemere mountains on the 
}other form a grand pass, through which a 
|river flows, by the side of which runs the car 
iroad. In the midst of the pass we came upon 
a beautiful castle, all towers and turrets and 
castellations, like a fairy palace in this grand 
scene. It belongs to Mitchell Henry, Esq., 
M.P. The mountains are no longer entirely 
bare, but in parts dotted with oak and holly 
and arbutus, and on all sides flocks of pretty 
little horned mountain sheep are grazing. 
One gentleman owns here fifty sguare miles 
of pasturage, but he got it when it cost only 
about fourpence halfpenny an acre! When 
we came to Killery Bay the sun was shining 
brightly, the sky was a clear blue, and 
Innisturk Island rose sharp and distinct in 
the distance. I was entranced with the 
view. I have never in all my travels seen 





) 


Killery Bay, and it is quite impossible to give 
any idea of the loveliness of the little ragged 
green promontories which run out into it 
everywhere, headland upon headland, spur 
crossing spur, for ten miles down to the sea. 
Some were emerald colour, and some were 
amethyst, and some rich dark purple ; and 





any waters so truly bright blue asthose of | 
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and then after a few more words it was | 
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then came islets and rocks, and when the eye; spread, and the eggs boiled, and the potato 
seemed to have reached as far as it could see, |cakes served hot and smoking with fresh 
a ray of sunlight would glance upon a point} butter, and two or three kinds of bread, 
beyond, and there was a strip of the ocean|and excellent cream, and I was much re- 
itself, bluer than all the rest, and ever and|freshed, and much interested at this new 


7O1 





again some white breakers dashed up along 
the rocky shore of Innisturk, and told me 
that it was not a picture that I looked upon, 
but a scene that had life and motion in it. 
This, to me, is the most beautiful spot in all 
Connemara. 

But I must go on, as the car did, for by 
and by we reached the village of Leenane, 
where we find a “ pattern,” 7. ¢., a fair, going 
on, and all the folks making holiday, to-day 
being the nativity of the Virgin. ‘There were 
two lines of covered booths, but the chief 
sale was of mountain sheep apparently. 
This hotel (Mullarkey's again) is about 
half a mile from the village, a new one, 
very nice and clean and tidy, on the brink 
of the Killery Bay, with a lovely view down 
it, but not so lovely as the one I have 
already described. It is quite difficult to 
fancy that it is not a Swiss lake. It is 
shut in by mountains on all sides, and this 
evening it is like a sheet of glass. After 
settling about my room, and refreshing myself 
a little, I walked out for a view, and also to 
callon Mr. and Mrs. R——, to whom I had an 
introduction. He is the missionary clergy- 
man at the Killeries, a little scattered village 
running up a valley in the mountains 
away from the shores of the bay. The smoke 
from the cabins showed me its extent this 
evening better than I could see it by day- 
light, they are so embedded in the mud 
and boulders. 

I was most kindly received by Mr. R 
and his mother. They invited me to stop to 
tea with them. So we went out to see a 
waterfall, which is a sight of the neighbour- 
hood, where the Errive pours sheer over a mass 
of rocks several feet into the lower bed, like 
a miniature Niagara; and when we came 
back I found Mrs. R in the little mud- 
floored kitchen, for the house was only 
built originally for a Scripture reader, busy 
making potato cakes on a gridle. The 
little maid had been promised permission 
to go to the fair, and she had not liked to 
disappoint her; so she was, as she said 
quite simply and pleasantly, left to her own 
resources. But in these hospitable parts no 
difficulties seem ever to be made if a 
stranger appears. 








little peep at life in this out-of-the-world 
|/place, where the only companionship the 
/young missionary has (beyond that of his 
poor congregation) consists in one family, 
living in a pretty fishing lodge on the 
| borders ofthe bay. We had much interesting 
talk as he escorted me home this evening. 
The people were returning from the fair, 
and all had a word of greeting for “his 
reverence.” One or two were decidedly 
not altogether as sober as they might be, 
but they tried hard to walk straight as he 
‘approached. These were not converts, I 
iam happy to state. An old couple in a 
donkey-cart, with a sack of apples in it, 
had a great deal to say as to how they 
had kept them for his reverence all through 
the fair, and refused to sell them because 
they knew he wanted them. The fact 
being that they had brought them yesterday 
evening (Sunday) to sell to him, and had 
been much astonished at his declining to 
deal on that day, although he did want 
them. However, it showed their good feeling 
‘towards him that they had reserved them, 
carrying them all the way to and from the 
fair for the purpose, I thought. It was 
dark before we reached the hotel, and the 
mists were rapidly descending the mountain 
sides, as he turned to retrace his steps. 

Like most of the missionaries in these 
water-bound districts, he has a school on 
the other side of the bay, to which he goes 
by boat. 

On one occasion he was overtaken by a 
sudden squall in returning, and had to put in 
at a lonely part of the shore. He founda 
solitary cabin there, inhabited by a fisherman, 
or “snug man,” with a little hoard of money 
sewed up in a stocking somewhere. He was 
just sitting down to his supper of potatoes 
and butter, and invited the missionary and 
his companion to join him, which they gladly 
did, for they had been out for hours, and 
were very hungry. He undertook the charge 

of their boat till the morning, while they made 
|their way home by a bridle-path, stumbling 
and often tripping in the dark, but getting 
‘there in safety at last. 

| Sept. 10th. Westport, Railway Hote.—I left 


The stranger is enter-| Leenane and Mr. Mullarkey’s pleasant little 


tained with the best the house affords, as/ hotel there with some regret this afternoon, 


a matter of course, just as much as he would | 


be in the East. So the tea was made and | 
| 


to go on by the car to Westport. It wasa 
very different drive from that of yesterday, for 
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| the first time I had seen or heard a bird since 
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the wind had risen, breakers covered the 
surface of the beautiful bay, and gusty 
showers caused the water to run in streams 
down the sides of the steep hills that dip 
their base atitsedge. In rainy weather these 
little streams and rills become tearing, foam- 
ing torrents, just as they do in Switzerland, 
and sometimes landslips occur, and the cattle 
hardly know on which side to run, Mrs. R 
told me. I took a stroll after breakfast along 
the Maam road, which runs inland from the 
bay, through a sea of green hills and moun- 
tains, with sheep and cattle feeding on them, 
and many a pretty patch of tilled ground, 
dotted over with cabins and reapers, and ripe 
sheaves of barley, The car stopped to take 
me up at a little gap in the fence before the 
hotel door, and as I was walking down to it 
a voice hailed me pleasantly, and there was 
Mr. —-. He said all the Clifden party 
had broken up to-day to scatter in their 
several directions, so he had come on too. 
I felt glad that I had not stayed to be the) 
last, which is always somewhat melancholy. 
We came through some pretty bits of scenery 
along the valley of the Errive. The unac- 
customed sight of tilled land, and cabbage 
gardens, and little bosquets of trees, and here 
and there birds singing in them, was quite 
delightful, after all the wild barrenness and 
ruggedness I had lately lived and moved 
amongst. Yesterday, at Leenane, was almost 





I left the lakes. Some little yellow-hammers 
at Aasleagh, on my way to Mrs. R——’s, 
sat in a hedge and twittered while I stood 
quite close to them, looking into their bright 
little beautiful eyes. 

The drive was not all through fertile 
scenery ; there was also a good deal of rug- 
gedness, and some of the fields produced 
more boulders than anything else, I 
thought. We got some fine mountain 
bits too, but there was nothing nearly so 
grand as Kylemere Pass, or so pretty as Kil-| 
lery Bay. The fag-end of several mountain } 
storms caught us, after we had watched them 
sweeping across the landscape for some time, 
like gigantic wreaths of mists, often beauti- 
fully lighted up with rainbow hues by a break 
in the clouds above ; and at last, just as we 
caught sight of the large prettily situated town 
of Westport, the rain poured down in torrents, 
and we drove through the streets with um- 
brellas dripping and cloaks flapping in the 
driving, chilling wind. I was thankful to get 


warmed at a cheerful turf fire, and then to 
have tea. This is a far larger hotel than any 
Ihave come to yet in these regions. 


Alas 





and alas! I shall soon have left Connemara, 
with its grand quaint simplicity and its rugged 
beauty, behind me. I can’t help thinking of 
the water-queen, or chieftainess, who lived 
here in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and who 
went to visit her Majesty in her homespun 
blanket and bare feet (even the red petticoat 
was wanting in those times). When Queen 
Elizabeth offered to confer upon her the title 
of baroness, she said she wanted none of her 
titles, for they were equals already ; but that 
if there were any gratification or advantage in 


it, she would make Queen Elizabeth a | 


baroness ! 

Times have changed since then, but things 
will change far more in the next three years 
probably than they have done in these three 
hundred hitherto. Hotels are built and build- 


ing, and railways are projected, and tourists | 
are flocking in, and the simple natives will | 


learn to lay aside homespun petticoats and 
blanket shawls, and to put on bonnets and 


shoes, and everything else will be in keep- 


ing. 

Sept. 11th. Ballina, Moy Hotel—It will be 
a good thing, certainly, if they learn to 
improve in some things,—such as sweeping 
the carpets more than once a year in the bed- 
rooms of their inns, and mending the broken 
windows. I slept for a week in one room 
with a pane out, and yesterday, at a station 


on the line between this and Westport, where | 


we were kept for about an hour and a half 
instead of a few minutes, there were no less 
than four doors to a wretched little filthy 
waiting-room, with a cutting north-east wind 
blowing in from every aperture, as it seemed 
tome. I poked at the doors to make them 


shut closer, but still the wind blew into my | 


eyes and my ears, and I ached all over. The 
more phlegmatic passengers only sat huddled 
up, groaning and sighing periodically; and a 
young country girl never even did that, but 
sat perfectly still, and apparently satisfied 
all the while. On going to give a twentieth 
push at the ill-closing door, I perceived that 
a whole pane of glass was out of it at the top. 
* Oh!” I exclaimed, ‘no wonder it is cold.” 
I retreated to the furthest corner from it, 


where the girl sat with her back towards a | 
small window. As I placed myself next to | 
her I felt another keen blast, and there, for | 


shure and sartain, was a pane clean out of 
that too. I resigned myself to circumstances 
and unavoidable rheumatism. I had had a 
lovely walk at Westport, however, before I 
started, and the scene was worth some sub- 
sequent inconvenience. 

Starting from the hotel after breakfast, I 
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looked in first at the beautiful little new Pro-| blue, blue Atlantic beyond, and a white sail 
testant church, where a very intelligent work-|on the horizon line. Westport is a pretty 
man, sculpturing the doorway, directed me | town, and beautifully situated on the hill-side, 
how to make the most of my time, and to|shut in by hills all round. Some of the 
see as much as possible. Entering Lord | streets are as steep as that of little Clovelly, 
Sligo’s demesne, I passed through it, leaving | and the house-roofs look like flights of stairs, 
the river on my right, and reached the quay,|one rising above the other. There is a 
then wandered along the bay till the road; quaint little octagon-shaped market-place, 
turned inland, and I was under the shadow| with a tall statue in the centre to “George 
of the great Croagh Patrick, from whose | Glendining ;” who or what he was it does 
cone-like summit, 2,500 feet above the sea|not state! and an old Town hall, and streets 
level, the saint, as I have said, pronounced | scampering, as it were, in all directions from 
his famous curse upon the reptiles, and|it down to the bay, or up the hill-side, and 
banished them from Ireland. It is a curious|a river runs through the midst, whose name 
fact that snakes, even when imported hither,|no one seems to know. It is planted with 
will not live. Perhaps they dislike the cold) trees on either side, and forms the Mall, 
winds and the rain as much as I do. Croagh|where all the hotels are, and continues its 
Patrick looked grand with a wreath of mist} course through the demesne. 

about his head, and his green and purple | It is in Clew Bay that Clare Island lies; 
sides deeply furrowed by time and storms.) with Doona Castle, once the stronghold of 
I should have liked to make the ascent, |Graceo’ Mally,a/as Granna Uuaile, Queen of 
and get the view from the top of Clew Bay|the Irish seas, who is said to have slept with 
with its hundred isles, which is said to give|her feet moored to a cable, which was passed 
place for beauty to none, not even that of the | through a hole in her castle wall and fastened 
St. Lawrence with its thousand islands. How-|round her arm! Ileft Westport at 2 p.m. 
ever, the day was far too rough and boisterous |by train for Ballina, where I arrived at 








for this, and I was told I should be blown| 5.45, cold and tired, not with the length of | 


away if I were to attempt it. On the road/the journey but from the delays and changes, 
to the base of Croagh Patrick the ruins of the | and found a good-sized hotel of the provincial 
ancient Abbey of Murrisk are to be seen,|and commercial sort, but with a very com- 
but they were too far for a hurried walk, /|fortable landlady and civil servants. As I 
so I followed the road, which led me back | was the only lady, tea was served for me in 
by a circular route through a sea of welling,|the landlady’s own room, where I was left 
cultivated hills to the town. There seemed| to myself and well cared for. To judge from 
to be no level ground anywhere, except just |the noise of dogs all night, the house must 
by the shores of the bay, from which the| have been full of sportsmen,I think. There 
mountains recede more than they do along|is nothing to be seen at Ballina unless, to 
the coast of the other bays that I have seen, | speak as an Irishman, one drives out eleven 
rendering it in itself less beautiful. But I| miles to Killala, where there isa perfect round 
got a lovely view over it from a hill behind | tower, and also the ruins of two old abbeys. 
the hotel, looking straight across to Achill) The river Moy runs through the town, and 
island, with its rugged outline towering towards | there is a great salmon fishery. The weirs 
the sky, and over several smaller promontories | are worth seeing. ‘The salmon are packed in 
and green islets, whose golden shores were|ice and sent to Liverpool. There are also 
lighted by the sun, while the snowy breakers | mills along the banks—I believe, cloth facto- 
dashed up against many a rock dotted over ries. It is a thriving little town. 

the bay, till one could see no more save the 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 
BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


| which her mother’s indifference was to her, 


CHAPTER XXIX.—RESIGNATION. 
t 'she owed so very much to this kind old 


GABRIELLE's hopes that the improved aspect | | friend,—all the instruction she had ever had, 


of affairs between her and her mother would /and that from one of the best painters of the 
continue were soon dashed. So long as paint-| | day, who counted it a pleasure to teach her. 
ing was not her object in life, there was no| Richard? That would have been easier, but 





fear that a smile would be lacking when she | she knew already that he would say, “If two | 
looked for it; but no sooner did the surgery | | paths of duty present themselves, and you | 


again become her daily resort than the shade | are in doubt which to choose, take that which 


crept over Mrs. Vaughan’s brow. Gabrielle, | is the hardest.” She knew his ideas, and she. 


in her freshly awakened expectation of sym-| agreed with them, but then the question was, 
pathy, sought it, and was met with a rebuff| which path would be the hardest ? 
which made her shrink into herself more than | pondered over it long. One blessing of her 


ever, with the bitter consciousness that she | lonely life had been that it had sent her more | 


must give up one of two things, either her| entirely to seek for divine counsel than is, 


art or her mother’s confidence: which should | perhaps, common with one of her age. She 


it be? Had she been going contrary to her| was not left alone now in her time of per- 


mother’s orders, or if indeed she could feel | plexity; “If any of you lack wisdom, let 
solved her difficulty ‘and | 


been put into her hand, it would have been | put an end to her irresolution. She was not 


herself wrong in exercising the gift which had | him ask of God,” 


easier to decide. But her conscience was|slow in following the apostle’s exhortation, 
clear on both points, and she had Mrs./|and the result was a calm conviction in her 
Vaughan’s assurance that when her probation | own mind that it would be cowardice to give 
was over she would allow her to help her as/| up her work for a mere matter of feeling, and 
much as she wished ; but meanwhile this cold-| that “Quit you like men; be strong” was 
ness was painfully ‘chilling, especially after | advice which needed following on her part 
experiencing a promise of warmth which had | quite as much now as on the Sunday evening 
only made her more sensitive to its reverse. | long ago, when feeling had threatened to gain 


Should she give up the painting, relinquish | the mastery over duty, and make a coward of | 


all her hopes of success in it, and the means| her. 

of helping her younger brothers and sisters; Once having made up her mind, she - 
when such help should be needed? Should | nothing swerve her from her plain ‘path ; 
she do this? employ herself in teaching, and | was beset with impediments, but had she se 
thus add to the domestic fund, and allow her-|a Hand to guide her? it was often trodden 
self to bask in the sunshine of that smile with weary footsteps under very cloudy skies, 


which during that week at Chingford, and in | 'but she was not alone, and in the strength 


the short interval after her return from Wey- /and comfort of that divine fellowship she 
mouth, she had found so very sweet? or | would trust and wait. 
should she struggle on still in the darkness} So she worked on all through the winter. 


for an indefinite time, meeting only an averted | | Holidays were less of an interruption than | 


look when the rapture in her own eye sought | usual, for directly Christmas was over the two 
response in her mother’s? It was hard, in-| boys set off for Craven, and Richard: had 


expressibly hard not to be trusted, but still, some writing to do which kept him very much | 


having begun, she had a horror of turning |in his room. Ruth and Agnes were a good 
back, a feeling of shame in the thought of deal together, and Rosa went from one to 
succumbing to difficulties, which is a great another and hindered no one. Minnie wrote 
deal stronger in those who have only learnt her long letters from Nice with bits of de- 
and cultivated perseverance than in those scription in them so fresh and unstudied that 
who naturally possess it. they were charming toread. There had been 

Gabrielle felt that she needed advice, but of some Banksia roses still blooming round the 
whom could she ask it? Scarcely of Mrs.| grave in the cemetery when they first went 
Campbell ; for setting aside her dislike of there, which Minnie had not failed to send, 
showing to any one, however kind, the grief and these letters were a great delight to her 


She 
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it is such a splendid picture; do. come, it 
will sadly damp her ardour if you do not.” 
“| saw the picture before it went.” 
“Ah, but this is so different, It is hung 
so well, and the effect is perfect, and it is her 


=| 
| 
| 
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in every way. ‘The one thing she found to, 
regret in what related to this unlooked-for 
friendship was the fact of her friend’s home 
being at Craven: if it had only been any- 
where else! she thought ; but she took com- 


fort from the idea which Minnie encouraged, | first picture, mother ; the same pleasure can || 
that the Cottage Hospital at Stoke might} never come over again.” 
eventually be more really her home ; and she| Mrs. Vaughan wavered. 
tried to leave what was unpleasant, and enjoy| ‘* You are a good pleader, Agnes; well, if 
all that there was of present comfort and|you like: you are making me irresolute in || 
satisfaction in her friend’s regard for her. my old age.” 
The picture was finished in good time, sent! “ But, mamma, you would be always sorry 
up for approval, accepted for exhibition, and | afterwards if you did not go, I feel sure: you 
in a very short time sold, to the great pride | will be glad some day. There is Ella!” and 


she went off to communicate her news, leav- 
ing her mother very dissatisfied with herself || 
for having yielded. 

It was more than Gabrielle had dared to 
hope, but she was very quiet about it, feeling 
that some gratitude was due to her mother, 
and wondering just for one moment how it 
wouldhave beenif she had had some one else to 
share her triumph. She dismissed the thought, 
and, to bring herself down to sober every-day 


and delight of Mr. Urquhart and his sister, 
and to all the members of the artist’s family 
except her mother, who felt that the most 
trying moment of all in her daughter’s career 
had come, and that she could not trust her to 
meet it. She was inclined to draw some con- 
solation from the fact that Gabrielle herself 
did not seem at al! elated; she had not been 
present when Mr. Urquhart’s last letter had 
so had had no means of the 


seeing 


come, 
grateful tears which sprang to her eyes, nor the | life, took Rosa with her and went to see Mrs. | 
tremulous quivering of the lips which had | Morgan. | 


yone straight to Agnes’s heart, and told herthat;} ‘This was Agnes’s third visit to the Academy 











there was some unusual cause for her 
tion; 


nor that Mrs. Campbell, being obliged 


out that first morning, had put on the veil which 


she detested, because her dear old eyes were 


by no means presentable after an interview 
with Gabrielle 
own want of sympathy effectually dispelled 
the greater part of her daughter’s pleasure, 
and consoled herself that she was indifferent 
to what had turned her brothers’ and sisters’ 
heads. 

Gabrielle had gone with Mr. Urquhart for 
1 private view, which had caused great throb- 
bing of heart and a feeling of glad thankful- 
ness that this her first original work should 
honoured. It was not easy to talk 
about but Agnes could in some measure 
understand what it had been to her, for she 
had grown skilful in reading Gabrielle. 

‘You will go to the Academy with me some 
day, mamma, will you not?” asked Agnes, 
as they walked up and down the garden path 
one evening when the air was sweet with 
lilacs and wall-flowers, and all the fruit-trees 
were in blossom. 

‘No, dear, I think not.” 
* Oh, but you should, mamma ! 
la will be so dreadfully disappointed, 


be so 


Iam sure 
and 


FE} 


emo- 
neither did she know that for the first day 
or two the sisters had scarcely met, when no 
one was by, without a loving pressure of the 
hand or a kiss which spoke more than words ; 
| to go 


She did not imagine that her 


this year, and she seemed quite at home there, 
| acted as guide to her mother; Gabrielle 

was keeping school at home. 

wall howe itis!” she said at last, under her 
ani: h, for she did not want every one to 
know that she was specially interested in this 
particular picture, though, at the same time, 
it was very difficult not to think that every 
one else was as well aware of it as she was. 
Mrs. Vaughan had lingered to look at other 
paintings, a proceeding which Agnes could 
we at all understand; she was not aware 

t her mother was wishing to put off the 
0 ing moment as long as possible. 

The picture was hung in a_ particularly 
good light, and certainly was shown to more 
idvantage than was possible in the little 
painting-room at home; sudden tears came 
into Mrs. Vaughan’s eyes as she stood and 
looked—tears in whose source many emotions 
mingled ; pride in her child’s talent, fear of 
its abuse, old memories and sorrows which 
her husband and she had shared together, all 
helped to blind her, and she was glad to rest 
upon the nearest seat from which she could, 
when once her tears were dry, see better than 
where she had first stood. | One would have 
thought it a subject fraught with infinite com- 
fort to a mother’s heart anxious for her 
daughter’s weal. “ Resignation,’—but how 
expressed ? 


Under a gloomy sky, streaked only here 
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and there with fitful gleams of light, knelt a 
female figure, draped in white. The face 
was raised to the cloudy heaven, and from 
the hands were dropping gently, one by one, 
flowers and buds from a wreath evidently just 
unbound. There was no faded flower, or 
cankered bud, or withered leaf; all was fresh 
and radiant in its early beauty, fit emblem of 
a resignation which does not wait till its 
treasures have lost their value before giving 
them up, but is ready at the earliest bidding 
to let them go in all their unsullied loveli- 
ness and grace. It was a picture that sug- 
gested a good deal more than it expressed. 
The clouds that hung lowest were the darkest, 
and high above the point where the earnest 
eyes were gazing with an intensity as if they 
would look through the darkness, there was a 
little sunny break, which revealed, mistily 
enough, but still not doubtfully, an angel form 
with overshadowing wings, from whose hands 
was held out a crown of flowers over the up- 
lifted head. The light from this rift in the 
clouds shone upon the rich dark hair with a 
glow as of sunshine on copper beeches, and 
gave to the calmness of the patient, suffering 
face a radiance which blended with the soul- | 
light from those wonderful grey eyes, and | 
made the picture perfect. 

“It is very beautiful,” said Mrs, Vaughan 
at last. 

“ And is not the likeness striking?”’ 

“Very. What imagination the child has ! 
That is just like dear Margaret years and | 
years ago, before Gabrielle was born ; it is | 
very marvellous.” 

“And is not the idea beautiful?” said | 
Agnes, who had known what it was to give up 
an unblemished hope, and yet not to rebel. 

“ Very.” | 

It would not bear talking about, and Agnes | 
made no more remarks, while her mother | 
looked and listened to what others said who | 
did not own the artist for their daughter, and, | 
in spite of her prejudices, could not but feel | 
exceedingly gratified and pleased. 

Gabrielle went to let them inon their return; | 
she was trembling with excitement which she | 
tried hard to control; her mother’s kiss as | 
she entered was almost too much for her, but | 
she bore it, and that was all the expression of | 
opinion she had to bear, for Mrs. Vaughan | 
made no other allusion to it, and Rosa ane! 
puzzled beyond measure, for she knew her 
mamma had gone to the Academy, and| 
naturally expected to hear what she thought | 
of her dear Ella’s picture. She reflected | 
afterwards that perhaps she felt too much to | 
speak of it, and tried to console herself, but | 








it came like a mist over the child’s eager 
delight, and she could not understand it. 

A day or two later an old gentleman stood 
with his daughter before the picture, turning 
from it to his catalogue with a puzzled air. 
“JT cannot understand it,” he said at last. 
“ G. F. Vaughan,—those were Frank’s own 
initials, but I have not seen a picture of his 
for years, and I was nearly sure he was dead, 
poor fellow! And that face too ;—lI re- 
member a picture of his which had that same 
face in it more than twenty years ago; it is 
very odd.” 

The lady had meanwhile been looking 
for the names of the exhibitors. “ Here it 
is, papa,— Miss G. F. Vaughan ; perhaps it is 
his daughter.” 

“He was never married that I know of, 
though he was engaged a long while.” 

“To the owner of that face?” 

“Yes. Well, it is really very remarkable, 
very much so indeed. Ha! Urquhart, per- 
haps you can help me out of a difficulty.” 

“Who would have thought of seeing you 
here?” said Mr. Urquhart, cordially ; ‘well, 
I’m uncommonly pleased, at any rate.— Miss 
Lewis, it is a long while since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you in town.” 

“Yes; we keep faithful to our distant 
abode till coming to London is like returning 
to life again. How is Mrs. Urquhart?” 

“ After the best fashion, just now, thank 
you. Are you admiring my pupil’s work?” 
he added, turning to the old gentleman. 

“ Your pupil? Ah! now we shall solve 
the mystery. Yes, I do admire it, very much 
indeed, and Mary is, of course, in raptures ; 
but what puzzles me is the artist’s name: is 


| she related to Frank Vaughan, who might 


have done so much more than he did twenty 
years ago or more?” 

“ She is his niece.” 

“That explains it. I suppose you know 
that face is a likeness?” 

“Yes; some relation of Miss Vaughan, 
I believe.” 

“TI should like to see this niece: is she 
young?” 

“Yes. If you wish to see her nothing can 
be more easy ; come and dine with us next 
Wednesday ;—nay, Miss Lewis, I can take 
no refusal.” 

“We were going home on Saturday, but 


still if papa doesn’t mind——” 
“T don’t mind ; you may expect us, Ur- 
quhart.” 


“That's right. Now, if you have looked 
as much as you want, there’s a picture over 
there of Wardour’s f 
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‘“‘T have not done with this yet.” 

As the notices of the exhibition appeared 
in the papers they were sent from Kensington 
to Gabrielle, and it did her heart good to 
find her beloved work appreciated and held 
in value. Letters from Grace and Ruth 
overflowed with satisfaction, and one from 

| Alice Russell congratulated her on the plea- 
sure of seeing her name in print, which was 
the one thing that Gabrielle did not take 
pleasure in. However, she consoled herself 
that no one was likely to know anything 
about her, and did not allow this to mar the 
enjoyment which would have been great in- 
deed had her mother only sympathized and 

| approved. She looked forward to the even- 
ing at Mrs. Urquhart’s which she and Mrs. 


Campbell were to spend there, but she had | 


not dreamed that any one would be there to 
whom her uncle’s antecedents were known, 
and at first she was much discomposed. It 
had never entered her head that the life’s 
story which she guarded so reverently as a 
sacred confidence of her dear cousin’s had 
once been very well known, and that there 
might be those still living who would recog- 
|| nise the face, and draw conclusions from the 
| name of the painter. It seemed to her 
almost as bad as a betrayal of a precious 
trust to have called attention to the sweet 
spirit of resignation which she had so admired 
in her cousin, and which she so ardently 
strove to imitate in her own life. 
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Gabrielle was a little relieved, and asked 
Mr. Lewis if he had known her father. 

“ He used to come to see us occasionally 
when he was walking the hospitals; we 
lived in town then, and Frank was with us ; 
but afterwards I saw very little of him, and 
when I gave up work and went down to the 
lakes I lost sight of him and of your uncles : 
what I remember of Richard was everything 
good. Is your uncle Edwin living?” 

“No ; he died more than ten years ago.” 

“This comes of living out of the world ; 
one meets so many shocks in returning to it.” 

So the two talked ; all that Mr. Lewis could 
tell her was full of interest to Gabrielle, but 
|she was nevertheless troubled still, though 
perhaps unnecessarily so. 

“Did you know my cousin?” she asked of 
| Miss Lewis afterwards ; she thought it pos- 
sible, for she looked older than Mrs. Vaughan. 

“No; I was very seldom at home in my 
young days: an aunt of mine who had no 
children always liked me to be with her, and 
as she lived in Ireland I knew very little of 
| my own home and nearest relatives. She was 
a dear friend of my only sister Elizabeth, 
though, and I believe among her books I 
|have seen one with the name of Margaret 
| Wynn in it; if I can find it I will send it to 
| you ; no doubt you would like to have it ?” 
| Oh yes, so very much! thank you, you 
| are very kind.” 

“T have no idea what the book is, but the 














| 


“‘T would never have painted it if I had| more I think of it the more I feel sure I have 
thought any one would remember the face, or | seen it.” 


that any association would attach to 


Lewis, as she sat next him at dinner, too much 


my | 


name; I would not indeed,” she said to Mr. | 
| Miss Lewis was much interested in Ga- 


“Ts your sister living ?” 
“Oh no; she died many years ago.” 








disturbed not to show her own natural self,| brielle, and felt for her in her very evident 
and only anxious that he should acquit her of| discomfiture at finding what she had unwit- 
any profanation of a sacred theme, for it| tingly done, but she did her best to reassure 
seemed little less in her eyes. jher, though her efforts were not very suc- 
“ Pray do not let that distress you,” said | cessful. 

the old gentleman ; “there are not many left} “ You must come and see us some day,” 
who would be struck as I was,and very few|said Mr. Lewis at parting ; “come and revel 
would have an idea whose face it was. I|in the lake scenery, and keep Mary up in 
knew it at once, but then I knew your uncle | what is going on in the world ; it would please 
when a boy; he was articled to me, and it| us very much indeed.” } 

was I who advised your grandfather to allow | Gabrielle thanked him heartily, but did not 
him his own way. I watched him through| feel at liberty to accept his invitation, for she 
what might have been a very brilliant career|had an inward conviction that her mother 
| —short as it was—if he could only have| would not be pleased at the rencontre. She 
learned to keep himself in order; and I| regretted the necessity for telling her. 

knew Margaret too, knew her well, and,more| “I remember the name well,” said Mrs. 
than most people, could enter into what she| Vaughan, after Gabrielle had told her whom 
suffered through his instability ; but I am an|she had met. “ Your dear father and grand- 
old man, and the younger ones are not so| father had a great respect for Mr. Lewis. I 
well up in his sad story; so do not be/have always heard of him as a good man, 


troubled, there is no harm done, I assure you.” | but crotchety.” 
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“‘ Miss Lewis said she was very sorry not, determination to hide it. She took up the 
to be able to call upon you, mamma, but they | remainder of the paper and looked down its 
had already stayed longer than they at first} columns, not knowing what she sought. 
intended, and they go home to-morrow.” “Ah, that’s right; you have found the 

“‘T have no recollection of his daughters,” | Z7mes; now isn’t that the right sort of 
replied Mrs. Vaughan, and there the subject | thing?” 
dropped. “T have not seen it yet,’ said Gabrielle, 

Nothing further transpired tomake Gabrielle | with a faint smile ; “everything seems so daz- 
uncomfortable about her picture, and she did | | zling and confused ;”” and she pressed her 
not mention to any one how troubled she had | hand on her eyes as ‘she spoke. 
been; she was less uneasy about it as the| Mr. Urquhart looked at her with those 
time went on, and no one else recognised the | | deep-seeing eyes of his, and was alarmed at 
face which had so struck Mr. Lewis. The | her pale face. ‘You have been doing too 
Everetts were not in town this spring, for the| much,” he said, happily mistaking the cause 
aunt with whom Minnie had wintered at Nice | of her looks, “‘and lunch is late. You want 
was keeping her to spend the summer in|a glass of wine.” 

Switzerland, and her sister and brother only | ‘He brought it directly, and she drank it 
came up occasionally. It was rather a relief, | obediently. She disliked wine, but a fuss was 
for though she felt herself more able to bear | worse still, so she made no remonstrance. 
allusions to Craven and the ne sighbourhood| ‘Will you read me what it says?” she 
than formerly, she was not brave yet, and the | asked as he took the glass from her. 

less she was reminded of what she had missed| In the midst of his very emphatic rendering 
out of her life the easier that life was to | of the paper’s complimentary paragraph Mrs. 
endure. But she was not very strong after | Urquhart came in, full of consternation at 
all. ‘being so late, and they adjourned to the 

It was a fortnight after she had met Mr.|dining-room. Gabrielle made herself go 
Lewis and his daughter; Mrs. Campbell was | through with lunch, but when Mrs. Urquhart 
not well, so she went to Kensington alone. | said she was going for a drive and asked her 

“* You must see what the 7imes says of your|to accompany her she agreed, owning that 
picture,” said Mr. Urquhart as she entered | she had a headache. 
his studio. | That was all. It was sultry weather, and 

He went to fetch it, but it was missing, and | neither Mr. Urquhart nor his wife wondered 
in ‘some wrath he returned without it. As/that any one should feel it. A drive in the 
she waited in the drawing-room before lunch, | park offered some distraction to her, and she 
thinking Mrs. Urquhart was late in coming} made the most of it, but she was thankful 
home, she caught sight of it under another | when the day was over, anc she could rest her 
newspaper, and thought she would make the| weary head in the darkness. 
best of her opportunity. ‘The supplement lay} It ‘struck her, as through the long sleepless 
upon it, and a name in the list of marriages | hours she thought and thought again, finding 
arrested her attention as she was putting it|no rest, that she had still to learn resignation. 
aside :— |She had imagined herself at least almost 

“On the 18theinst., at the church of SS.| reconciled to her life, but now a huge wave of 
Peter and Paul, Lima, Gilbert Selwyn, Esq., | anguish rolled over her, and her cry was 
to Dorothy Gertrude, only daughter of|indeed “ out of the depths.” 

Anthony Tracy, Esq., of The Mountain 
House, Lima.” | CHAPTER XXX.—A SEASONABLE DIVERSION. 

She read it over twice, and then again. | 
Ought she to be thankful that he was no|“Ir is quite time Richard came for you, 
longer sorrowing? She could not be; every-! Ella,” said Agnes, “you are looking very 
thing seemed slipping away from her, and | fagged and worn.” 
she sank into the nearest chair. True, she; ‘‘ The weather is trying,” said Gabrielle. 
had given him up long ago, and he was not; “Yes, I know; and you have had a good 
to blame; he was free to choose and to/ deal of excitement; a quiet country visit will 
console himself, but it was nevertheless a|do you a world of good. Where are you 
terrible blow to her; until now she had not | going now?” 
known how she had clung to a hope which | “Only to see Mrs. Morgan.” 
had no foundation ; it was gone now for ever;{ ‘Well, do take care of yourself, and keep 
she felt her heart could bear no more. Yet on the shady side of the road; but I think 
with this sharp pain there came at once the you are to blame to go.” 
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laughing mood, and, like the rest of wilful 
women, took her own way. It was unusually 
early for her to go out, being only ten o'clock, 
but she knew she was always welcome, and a 


restlessness possessed her at home which she | 


could not shake off. 


She did not go to Mrs. Morgan’s after all, | 


for, coming out of Mr. Richardson’s house, 
she met Mrs. Walmer, the curate’s wife, and 
stopped to speak to her. 

“Ts Mr. Richardson better?” 

“Oh yes; my husband heard this mora- 
ing, and he wants to come back, but we are 
anxious to keep him away till the school treat 
is Over, it is such a very fatiguing business, 
and he will exert himself ; so we have made 
sure of his sanction, and have fixed it for 
Wednesday week.” 

“Will it give you much more work 
not being at home ?” 

‘“‘Oh no, we generally manage everything ; 
Iam going to collect subscriptions now, a 
ask I intensely dislike: do come with me 
and give me a little countenance,—that is, if 
you are not particularly busy.” 

““No, I am unusually at liberty just now. 
I was going to see Mrs. Morgan, but I was 
there the other day, and she does not expect 
me.” 

“ Make your mind easy, then,” said Mrs. 
Walmer ; “her sister came up from the 
country yesterday, and they will not want 
visitors ; now dg come.” 

Gabrielle had nothing of any consequence 
to do at home, and she was glad of any break 
in her round of weary thoughts. 

*T will go with you with pleasure,” she 
said at once. 

She was not intimate with Mrs. Walmer, 
but she liked what she knew of her. She 
and her husband were indefatigable workers, 
and had very little time for visiting. Gabrielle 
had now and then felt inclined to be envious 
of a life which gave such full occupation for 


-his 





head and heart, but of the details of that life | 


she knew little ; she gained some insight into 
one of its phases this morning. 

Collecting subscriptions is not agreeable 
work: in the first place, the mere act of 
begging is unpleasant ; and then it is painful 
to oneself to give to those whose purses are 
less elastic than their hearts—the pain of 
refusing altogether, or else contributing very 
little; still more vexatious is it to be refused 
by those who could give if they would. So 
thought Mrs, Walmer, and so she said to 
Gabrielle as they stood at the door of Mr. 
Morse’s private house, and waited for the 
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Gabrielle laughed, though she was in no} 








maid to answer the bell. Mr. Morse was a 
builder, undertaker, carpenter, and auctioneer, 
|and was better off than a good many of Mr. 
Richardson’s parishioners, but it was not for 
this reason that the curate’s wife called there 
first; 1t was simply because she was going 
from house to house in her husband’s special 
district, and this was the first on her list. As 
they stood waiting they heard Mrs. Morse’s 
eldest daughter call out, “Ma, it’s Mrs, 
Walmer.” 

“Come begging, I suppose. Well, you'll 
have to see her, Maria, for I’m busy ; besides, 
my hair’s in paper.” 

“What shall I say? 
thing ?” 

“That depends}; you’d better come to me 
and ask. And, Maria, be sure——” 

But here, having heard already more than 
was agreeable, Mrs. Walmer rang again rather 
loudly, and in another minute a servant girl, 
rather slipshod and decidedly dirty, opened 
the door. 

* Can I speak to Mrs. Morse ?” 

*V’ll see, ma’am; I think she’s engaged ; 
please to walk in.” 

The ladies were shown into the drawing- 
room, or best parlour,—a small stuffy room, 
with a brilliant carpet and endless worked 
cushions and anti-macassars. In the grate 
was an elaborate fire ornament. There were 
no flowers nor any work-baskets about, or 
other sign of habitation. The picture-frames 
and gilt chandelier were all shrouded in 
yellow gauze, and the room looked painfully 
unused and stiff. No one appeared for a 
few minutes, and Gabrielle had ample time 
to be wearied of the tasteless arrangement of 
tasteless furniture and would-be ornament 
before Miss Morse appeared. 

“Oh, if you please, Mrs. Walmer, ma’s 
compliments, and she’s busy, and begs you'll 
excuse her.” 

“ Certainly ; I know I am very early, but 
I have taken to-day to collect for the school 
treat,” said Mrs. Walmer, feeling, after what 
she had heard, rather glad to state her mis- 
sion at once. 

“Oh yes, it’s lovely weather just now. 
Where do you think of going, Mrs. Walmer ?” 

“We should like the sea-side, but that 
must depend: still we hope for it.” 

“Yes, it's very pleasant ; ma and pa took 
us to Margate last summer: you see a deal 
of life there; and the band plays delight- 
fully.” 

“Will you kindly ask your mother for 
me?” said Mrs. Walmer, “I am obliged to 


Shall we give any- 
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be as quick as possible.” 
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Maria departed. In a few minutes she|well? Come begging, I suppose? Well, 
returned. you're like the tax-gatherers, we know why 


** Ma's sent this,” she said as she placed a 
shilling on the table. 

It was quite as much as she had expected, 
and Mrs. Walmer’s thanks were really hearty, 
for it was a beginning, and the Morses always 
grumbled so at being asked to give at all, 
that she considered herself well off when they 
gave anything. Gabrielle felt very indignant, 
and expressed her sentiments as soon as 
Maria had closed the door behind them. 

The next place of call was a baker’s shop ; 
it felt very warm and oppressive this bright 
morning, but the baker’s honest floury face 
gave them a pleasant greeting as they walked 
up to the counter. 

“JT am collecting for the school treat ; can 
you help us?” asked Mrs. Walmer, feeling 
hopeful, as last year the baker had given half 
a sovereign. 

“We've been thinking of it, me and my 
wife, ma’am, and if you’ve no objection, we'll 
provide the buns gratis for our contribution.” 

“Oh, thank you very much. But we shall 
be such a party.” 

* Never mind that, ma’am. Last year was 
better for us in the way of business than the 
year before, and the children kept well, so 
we’d no doctor to pay ; and it’ll be a pleasure 
to us to do something.” 

“That I am sure it will; and I am certain 
both Mr. Richardson and Mr. Walmer will 
feel as I do, that your offer is most kind.” 

“Tt was a thousand you ordered last year, 
I think, ma’am ?” 

“Ves, it was.” 

“Well, ma'am, if you'll send word what 
day they’re wanted, they shall be sent with- 
out fail.” 

Mrs. Walmer thanked the baker again very 
warmly, and Gabrielle was delighted to think 
she had met with some response. They then 
went to call on Miss Gibbons, an elderly 
maiden lady, who owned a good many houses 
in this part of the parish; and as it was 
rumoured that she spent as little as possible 
on life’s necessaries, and nothing at all on its 
luxuries, it was reasonable to infer that she 
had saved a good deal. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Walmer did not feel too sanguine as she sat 
in the little back parlour waiting for the lady’s 
appearance. Gabrielle, who knew she had 
been a patient of her father’s, and was very 
well acquainted with her looks from having 
seen her in church, did not feel at liberty to 
encourage her companion, for her own opinion 
ot Miss Gibbons was not very favourable. 


you come, at any rate, when you do come ; 
so now what is it?” 

This was not an inspiriting mode of address, 
but Mrs. Walmer was used to Miss Gibbons’ 
manner, and said cheerfully,— 

** Well, you know how busy we are; and 


them most.” 


“ Poor indeed! they are not always the | 


poorest who appear so; but now what is it? 
Missionaries, Sunday schools, night schools, 
clothing club, coals, or library? It’s one or 
other, I’ll be bound.” 
Mrs. Walmer smiled. 


day.” 

“Well, I was right in one thing then, I 
knew you did come begging. Well, and so 
you are fixing a day, I suppose. It's sure to 
rain, sure to rain, always does on such days. 


Well, and what do you want? for that’s the | 


chief thing.” 
“‘ What you can give me, if you please.” 


“What I can give you? well, that’s not | 
much : folks think I’m rich, but it’s a great | 
mistake ; house property don’t pay; what | 


with repairs, and what with tenants who run 
away in debt, and what with one thing and 
another, the houses are on my mind mostly.— 
Well, will this do?” she proceeded, handing 
half a sovereign to Mrs. Walmer. 

Ten pounds could have been as easily 
spared by the old lady as ten shillings ; at 
the same time the half-sovereign was liberal 
for her, so Mrs. Walmer thanked her, and 
then Miss Gibbons proceeded,— 


cate one ?” 


surprised; “I am thankful to say my children 
are all healthy.” 


off in a decline it’s odd to me! 
keep up your spirits. How are all your family, 
Miss Vaughan ?” 

“Quite well, thank you ; my little sister is 
much stronger than she was last year, and my 
mother has not been so free from ache or pain 
for a long time as just now.” 

“Well, don’t boast ; that generally brings 
affliction, I have noticed. Why don’t you 
come and see me sometimes? You would be 
very welcome for your father’s sake. ‘That 
Mr. Stewart, like the rest of young men, gives 
himself airs.” 





“Ah! good morning, Mrs. Walmer ; pretty 


“JT very rarely visit,” said Gabrielle ; “we 


our calls are reserved for the poor, who need | 


“No, Miss Gibbons, | 
it is the school treat I am collecting for to- | 


“And how’s the poor little boy—the deli- | 
“The delicate one?” said Mrs. Walmer, | 
“ Robert healthy? Well, mothers are blind, | 


I know; but mark my words, if he don’t go | 
But there, | 
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|| and Mrs. Walmer owned she was foolish to | 
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are always busy at home, and when we go 
out it is generally for a walk.” 

Yes, I understand ; old folks are not in-| 
teresting. When does your sister mean to go 
out of mourning ?” 

Gabrielle almost smiled in spite of the im- | 


| pertinence of the question. 
“T have not heard her say anything about | 


it,” she answered. 


“ Well, nothing suits her so well, so I should 

But I won't keep | 

Good morn- | 
| impulsively,— 


advise her not to change. 
you ; time’s precious, I know. 
ing, and I wish you success.” 


Miss Gibbons was a croaker always, and | 
|| her suggestions did not go very deep, but still | 
|| they made Robert's mother a little uneasy as | 


she walked on ; Gabrielle offered consolation, 
trouble about it. 

They stopped next at a very small house in 
Prospect Place—so named, doubtless, on 


account of the high wall of a brewery oppo- | 


site. In one of the small houses lived 
three sisters—dressmakers—who supported 
a poor invalid father, and were altogether 
about as poor as it was possible to be and yet 
keep from want. They were always so glad 
to do what they could that Mrs. Walmer 
would on no account have passed them by. 
So she knocked at the door, and had a pleasant 
smile to welcome her as the eldest Miss 
Short opened it. She had often worked for 
Mrs. Vaughan, and expressed herself very 
pleased to see Miss Gabrielle. 

‘* How is Mr. Short ?” asked Mrs. Walmer, 
when they had taken the chairs cleared of silk 


| and lining which Miss Short brought them. 


“Thank you, ma’am, he’s much better ; 
this cheerful weather brightens him up, and 
he’s gone for a stroll.” 

“‘That’s right ; and how is Elizabeth ?” 

“ Better, ma’am, thank you; 


good, we hope.” 
*T hope so too. 
is, Lucy !” said Mrs. Walmer, whose feminine 


liking for pretty things was by no means ex-| 


tinguished by straitened circumstances. 
“‘ Yes, ma’am, it’s a lovely dress,” 


dressmaker’ s dark gown. 
“Tt is very beautiful, ” said Gabrielle, ad- | 


she’s gone to, 
| Walthamstow for a week to a lady wanting | 
| some one to work in the house ; it will do her | 


What a delicate silk that | 


said Lucy, | 
| gathering up the delicate lavender silk into | 
shimmering folds, which contrasted with the | 


Miss Chester’s father was the well-to-do 


| butcher on whom Mrs. Walmer’s next call 


was to be made; so the name brought her 
| back to business, ‘and she told the sisters the 
object of her call. 

Miss Short rose at once, and going to an 


| old-fashioned cupboard in the corner, took 


down a cup, and out of the cup a paper packet, 
which she unfolded, and then placed in Mrs. 
Walmer’s hand a sovereign. 

The lady’s look of glad surprise as she 
thanked them was irresistible, and Lucy said, 


“TI think, Jane, we ought to say how we 
came by it.” 

“It’s Bessie’s doing, mostly, ma’am,” said 
Miss Short. “ She had been collecting scraps 
for a long time, being fond of patchwork, and 





she said one day last winter she’d do a bit | 
every day, and see if she couldn’t do a cushion 
or something handsome to sell, and give the | 


money for the school treat when it came 
round. So she worked and worked, a bit at 
a time, and when she'd just finished it a lady 
called on business and admired it so much 
she bought it ; so Bessie was in high glee, and 
left what it made for us to give you with ours, 
if you called when she was out.” 

“ How thoughtful and kind of her! I shall 
write to thank her; do give me her address,” 
which Lucy did accordingly. ‘‘ Thank you all 
very much,” she said as she rose to go, “and 
you must think of us; we wish to go on Wed- 
nesday week. Mr. Walmer wants to go to 
Southend, and really, with such help as this, 
I think we shall get there after all.” 

And the dressmakers’ little room was quite 
bright and pleasant to the two hard-working 
sisters as they remembered how delighted 
Mrs, Walmer and Miss Gabrielle had looked. 

“That is encouraging,” said Gabrielle as 
they walked along. 

“Very ; but one often finds those that are 
least able do the most.” 

“You meet with all sorts, I fancy ?” 

“Yes; no lack of variety. Now for Mr. 
Chester’s.” 


And the persevering collector, with her | 


companion, turned into the butcher’s shop. 
The master was there, portly as ever. 

“Fine weather this, ladies, ” he said as they 
entered. 

‘“< Indeed it is,—so fine that we are think- 
ing of the school treat, and I have come col- 


miringly, wondering silently if it would be | lecting for it.” 


possible for her ever to paint anything so deli- | 


cate and lustrous. 


“ Whom is it for?’’ asked the curate’s wife. ma’am, with their treats. 
| mas- trees in the winter, and a trip in the 


“‘Tt’s Miss Chester’s wedding dress, ma’am,’ 


The butcher smiled as he shook his head. 
“You're spoiling them young’ rascals, 
What with Christ. 
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summer, they’ll get their heads turned ; too 
much indulgence ain’t good for them.” 
“Now, Mr. Chester, I don’t believe you 
mean what you say. What are two treats in 
the year to the poor children ? ” 
And although Mrs. Walmér smiled she 
looked just a little indignant. 


“ Well, well, ma’am, let’s see. We've a/| 


wedding on hand, so you mustn’t be hard upon 
us ; and it’s a good outlay, at one time, but 
such as it is you’re welcome to it,” he said, 
as he laid five shillings on the block. 


Five shillings was a contribution not to be 


despised, and Mrs. Walmer was always grate- 





favour of the scheme, so that there was 
nothing for it but to agree to going with her. 


She did not much relish the prospect, but | 


took herself to task for being selfish ; and when 


Mrs. Walmer called next day stated how | 
matters stood, and said she hoped she would | 


make her of use. 

Mr. Richardson always made up any deficit 
in the funds for the children’s amusement, 
and this requisite sum being provided, there 


arose an anxiety, not by any means unusual 


to English people, and that was the weather. 
May had been throughout a lovely month, 
with soft bright days, and what showers there 


ful for any help, but nevertheless as she left | were coming at night; and now June was 


the shop she had to check some thoughts 
which prompted her to harsh judgment. 

“ You will think me ungrateful,” she said | 
to Gabrielle, “T am afraid “] am addicted to | 


brilliant ; nothing could be more satisfactory, 
| except the fact “of its having been fine so 


| long, which made all reasonable people fear — 


|that fair weather would not long continue, but 


measuring by appearances; he may not, after | it was drawing towards midsummer, and a 
all, be as ‘rich as he seems, and weddings are | change must ‘be expected soon, every one 


expensive affairs, but it was thirty shillings last | 
time.” 

‘‘When are you coming to Surrey Place?” 
asked Gabrielle, after several more calls had | 
been made, and it was time to think about | 
going home. 


«To-morrow, very likely. Do you think | 


your sister would like to go with us to South- land then suddenly began to go down. “ Dear | 


end? Kitty and Robbie are going, and Mabel | 


said. Mrs. Walmer was occupied in making 
preparations, and the children concerned were 
not to be daunted by any gloomy prognosti- 
| Cations, but the curate was discovered rather 
| frequently tormenting and contemplating the 
| barometer, which, until the Monday before 
| the eventful day kept obligingly at “ ‘set fair,” 


me!” he kept thinking, “how very unfor- 


Fleming, who is coming to stay at Mrs.|tunate a wet day would be! and we cannot 


Stewart’s ; she might enjoy it ; children often | 


care for these things.” 
“JT will see what mamma says, thank you. | 


I do hope you will be more successful this | 


afternoon ; I had no idea that collecting was 
such trying work.” 

Mrs. Walmer laughed, and Gabrielle left 
her with a number of new ideas in her head. 

** Where have you been all the morning? ” 
asked Rosa as her sister came into the dining- 
room. 

“Going from house to house with Mrs. 
Walmer, collecting for the school treat ; quite 
a new experience, mamma,” she added, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Vaughan. 

“I should think so; I am sure I should be 
sorry to have to do it. What success had 
you! ? ” 

Gabrielle related what had passed, but said 
nothing about Rosa’s invitation till she had 
gone to the schoolroom again, but then she 
broached the subject. 

“T should not mind if you were with her,” 
said Mrs. Vaughan ; “I could not let her go 
without one of you. Find out what she would 
like, and-if she inclines towards it I will in- 
dulge her ; she has not much variety.” 

Gabrielle found that Rosa was decidedly in 








put it off. Well, we must make the best of 


jit;” and he went to his day’s work with a 


| mind as free as could reason ably be expected, 
taking into consideration that a school treat 


was in hand, and the weather showed signs of | 


change. 

Down in the kitchen this Monday morning 
Mrs. Walmer was as busy as possible making 
meat patties (knives and forks being out of 


|the question at school treat dinners), and as 


the party would number in all more than four 
hundred, Mrs. Walmer and her cook would 
have enough to do to provide for their needs. 
Gabrielle had just come to see if she could 
be of any use, and Mrs. Walmer was too 
glad of help to refuse her, so that all three 
were deep in the mysteries which one at least 
of the party had a very strong objection to, 
for cooking and all relating to it she disliked 
particularly, when the front bell rang and the 


housemaid brought word that Miss Gibbons | 


was in the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Walmer took her hands out of the 
flour and was going up-stairs, when her eldest 
child Kitty appeared. 

“ Oh; Kitty,” she said, “ ask Miss Gibbons 
if she would very much mind coming down 
here ; Iam so very busy.” 
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Miss Gibbons was just the sort of person 
to approve of a lady being found with flour) 
hands at ten in the morning, so down she 
came, and greeted both Mrs. Walmer and 
Gabrielle’with some cordiality. She was in- 
stalled in a chair by the large table, and com- 
menced ‘conversation by observing, “ Well. 
I’m sure! and why don’t you let the baker 
do this for you?” 

“Why, I like to be sure, in the first place, 
that the patties are well filled, and then the 
home-made crust is the most wholesome, | 
think.” 

“fumph! children can digest anything. 
And what's the second course?” 

“Gooseberry puffs.” 

“ Oh, two editions of crust! well, I trust it 
won’t disagree with them, that’s all!” said 
Miss Gibbons, contradicting herself. 

“Tt will not hurt once in a way, and I| 
want them to have a treat. How they will 
enjoy the sands!” 

“ The glass is going down.” 

““So Mr. Walmer says, but I think it is 





sure to rise again.” 

“ Suppose it shouldn't ; then where would | 
you be with ail those children?” 

“Oh, please, Miss Gibbons, don't suggest | 
such a thing! f must be hopeful as long as | 
I can, and when the worst comes, a remedy 
is sure to come tdo, at least, I always find it) 
so.” 


Miss Gibbons made no reply to this, but 


remarked, “ Why don’t you give them lettuce 
sandwiches? They are nice and light and 
wholesome, and very cheap.” 

‘Lettuce sandwiches? I never heard of 
them. How are they made?” 

“Like other sandwiches, of course ; and 
the green between the bread and butter looks 
very cool and refreshing.” 

“ But not very satisfying, § should think,” 
said Gabrielle. 

“Well, that I can’t say. All I know is, 
you are too liberal, Mrs. Walmer.” 

““We have had liberal subscriptions this 
time, and we should not be happy if the 
children did not have the full benefit of them. 
Was it not kind of Green the baker to give 
the buns?” 

“‘ He knows who are his best customers. I 
suppose he will bake all these things for 
you P” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ And you pay him?” 

** Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, it will be a good day’s work 
for him. Don’t teil me, Mrs. Walmer,—there 
are not many disinterested people in the 
world.” 

Mrs. Walmer quoted the dressmakers, but 
Miss Gibbons was not to be convinced, and 
presently she took her leave, after saying 
sadly, “ Weil, I shall be glad to hear if you 


Here Robert appeared with an immense |ail come back safe, but I know that coast is 


basket of gooseberries, which he and his| 
sister had been making ready for cook. 


“And how are you, my poor child?” in-|accident or other. 
ischool treat I was at, a little boy fell out of 


quired Miss Gibbons, in a solemn tone. 


full of holes, and with so many to keep in 


| order I don’t see how you are to avoid some 


I remember at the last 


“Oh, I’m all right,” said Robbie, and cer- |the swing and broke his leg.” 


tainly he looked so as he stood by his 
mother. 


“ Well, we shall have no swings to-morrow.” 
“ Trust boys and girls for getting into mis- 


“ Mamma, we're ready for another basket- | chief, if mischiet’s attainable, which it always 


ful.” | ist 


But good-bye, and don’t be more uneasy 


“ They’re in the pantry, Master Robbie,” |than you can help;” and with that the old 


said cook. 
“Don’t eat too many, my dear; goose-| 


berries are very bad things for little boys.’ | 


| lady departed. 


“ What a Job’s comforter!” said Gabrielle. 
“Yes; is it not dreadful? I am sure one 


“ Zat?#” answered Robert, in a tone ex-|has quite enough to do without anticipating 
pressive @f much contempt ; “we don’t cat} troubles? but it is her way, unfortunately.” 











them.” 

Miss Gibbons laughed satirically, and 
Robert ran off to Kitty, and stated to her his 
own private opinion that Miss Gibbons was 
more horrid than ever. Mrs. Walmer fearing 
that he had at least been abrupt in answer- 
ing the old lady, said, “I don't think we 
need be anxious about him, he would not 
be rough and merry as he is if he were 
delicate.” 

VIL. 








the gooseberries, we are topping and tailing| 


| Monday night found Mrs. Walmer ex- 
itremely tired, but not a whit discouraged, 
| though it was raining fast—a fact which smote 
with consternation a great number of young 
hearts to whom the Summer treat was the one 
event of the vear. Rosa was much distressed, 
for she was eagerly looking forward to the 
day after to-morrow, especially as the little 
Morgans were to be of the party, and she 
wanted to see them enjoy their treat. How- 


‘ever, Tuesday was fair again, and all day long 
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Mr. Walmer’s poor unfortunate barometer in |sky with a soft veil of thin mist before it, 
the hall was being tapped by impatient | which promised well for the day in prospect. 
knuckles. “It’s goingup!” shouted Robert | They called at Mr. Stewart’s for Mabel, and 
triumphantly, as he marched up-stairs to bed | arrived on the platform of the station just as 
at the moment when cook, putting her head | Mr. Walmer was marshalling his flock, and 
in at the drawing-room door, said dubiously, | giving some peremptory directions. Rosa 
“Tt you please, ma’am, the greengrocer’s boy | recognised the little Morgans and was in a 
has brought a whole barrowful of lettuces and | state of much delight; and while Gabrielle 
radishes by Miss Gibbons’ order,—where are |looked after her, Mabel, and the curate’s 
they to be packed ?” ‘children, Mr, Walmer stationed himself at 
“Oh dear me! Well, they will come in| each carriage door in turn, and counted the 
nicely ; it is very kind of her,” and Mrs. | young pleasure-seekers as they jumped in. 
Walmer went off to see if another empty | |He was very particular in putting down the 
hamper could be found. number and seeing that it was correct, while 
It was rather,a formidable packing alto- ‘his wife and her two maids saw to the safe 
gether, with so many provisions; all that/ disposal ofthe provision baskets. At last all 
could be left to be supplied at Southend had were in, and Mr. Walmer announced the fact 
been thought of. Mrs. Walmer had written that their number, in all, amounted to four 
to order loaves of bread and pounds of butter | hundred and thirteen. 
to any amount, and all the mugs and plates) “And there are twenty-six hampers,” said 
were to be hired there. At last everything’ his wife. 
was ready, and all the tired workers went to| Then the train moved off, and as Mrs. 
bed with their minds fully impressed with the Walmer bent forward, with no particular pur- 
fact that they must rise at half-past five. |pose, she saw on the platform an immense 
Gabrielle marvelled at herself for being| hamper, the very image of the one contain- 
almost as anxious as Rosa that the day|ing the meat patties; and although feeling 
should be fine. She had gone with Mrs. | sure she had seen all safely placed in the van, 
Walmer on her collecting expedition more | that hamper would haunt her until her hus- 
because she felt she needed some diversion | band suggested that supposing it should be 
from her thoughts than for any other reason, | theirs, they could telegraph for it from South- 
and she had been insensibly led on to take | /end, and it could be down m time for dinner ; 
an interest in the whole affair which astonished | so then she tried not to worry about it. 
herself. It was something to have a fresh} It was a lovely morning, and many ex- 
phase of life to study,and she made the most | clamations burst from the children as they 
of her powers of observation, for the lingering | were swept along. Nothing could have been 
desire now in her heart was, that if Richard | more orderly than the conduct of the whole 
ever did have ;the charge of a parish, she| party until they had passed the last station, 
might go and be.with him. The result of her|when there arose a deafening shout from all 
meditations was anything but satisfactory. |the young voices, which might testify to the 
The work of ‘winning souls” was noble, | extreme delight of the juveniles, although it 
elevating, puye; but none of these gr he enough to distract their elders. Re- 
details in the ,yrosecuting of that work had | monstrance was useless, and Gabrielle’s first 
ever entered her head. She felt sure that as | | thought was that it was a comfort that the 
a help to a clergyman she would be sadly |engine was not a horse to be frightened. 
deficient; she was not hopeful enough, and too | Then by degrees the noise subsided, and all 
accustomed to a monotonous home life ever | ithe faces Mr. Walmer could see looked so 
to be of use as Mrs, Walmer was. She re-| bright in the sunshine that he could not 
gretted it deeply, for the thought of being | possibly scold, though he shook his head a 
some help and comfort to her brother when | little, and asked them why they shouted, and 
he needed her assistance had been a great | then wondered at himself for such a question, 
stay to her in many a weary hour. | for did they not all look so happy that they 
But she had tried to put away all gloomy | had no power of expressing it otherwise ? 
forebodings, and had really been of real use in} Their destination was reached at last, and 
many ways; besides she was a sincere lover |as Mr. Walmer knew that no one had esc aped 
of children, and had taken much pleasure in | from the train, he contented himself with 
helping to prepare for their enjoyment, so | marshalling the party two and two, making as 
that it was with almost as much satisfaction | many divisions as there were teachers ; and 
as filled the mind of Rosa that she awoke on | 'then Mrs. Walmer having ascertained that all 
Wednesday to the consciousness of a blue|the twenty-six hampers were safe, and that 
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they would be conveyed at once to the beach, 
the party set out, with banners and flags 
streaming and looking very gay indeed. On 
reaching the shore, where the tide was coming | 
in, the tribe marc hed on till they came to an| 
old bathing machine, which was thought an | 
excellent meeting-place, when Mr. Walmer | 
cried out, “Halt!” and gave the welcome | 
permission to run about till the bell sounded | | 
for their return to breakfast. 

That was such a different school treat from | 
the one at which she had assisted at Craven, 
that it woke no painful comparisons in 
Gabrielle’s mind. She worked hard to give 
pleasure to the children, found out that Mabel 
knew a variety of games which the little 
ones could play, and herself entered heartily 
into the morning’s amusements. 

At last, in a quiet breathing time when she 
found she was not wanted she sat down to 
rest. ‘The morning was lovely, and she 
thought of the words— 

* Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of earth and sky,” 


and nothing could have better expressed the 
perfection of the time. She was resting mind 
and body, putting aside the pain always ready 
to seize a leisure moment, when Mrs. Walmer 
came up. 

“They all appear very happy,” 
curate’s wife. 

‘Ves, and their spirits seem inexhaustible ; 
they have been running and shouting ever 
since breakfast, and now races are the order 
of the day; it is wonderful how those little 
ones can keep up.” 

While some raced others built fortifications, 
and the eagerness and unclouded pleasure 
with which the boys and girls shouted and 
ran and dug in the sand to make canals of 
the salt water, would have gladdened hearts 
far less sympathizing than were those of Mrs. 
Walmer and Gabrielle. Rosa and Mabel, | 
with Mrs. Walmer’s own children, were scat- 
tered among the others, and they watched the 
fun as it went on unceasingly, and chatted 
very happily together, till Mrs. Walmer began | 
to wonder where her husband was, and, trying | 
to look for him, they came upon him standing 
on a higher part of the beach at the back 
whence he could survey his flock, and as they 
approached they heard him say,— 

“ Two—four—six—-eight—-ten ; two—four 

—six—eight—ten ; two— ~ four——there, now 
some one has moved, and I must go over it 
again,—two— four—six—oh!” as Mrs. W almer | 
and Gabrielle appeared. 

“ Not counting surely?” said his wife. 


said the 





ithe way of shells. 


‘Making the attempt, that’s all; I have 
already commenced I should say a dozen 
times, but they change places so quickly that 
I am always being confused, and have to begin 
| again. [ think I must give it up.” 

“Decidedly. They cannot possibly keep 
still, and we must trust they will be safe. 
Look at the little ones down close to the 
water, they are finding fabulous treasures in 
Shall we go to them?” 
It was refreshing to see such rosy faces, 


/and wondrous stores of shells and seaweed 


were being stowed away into little pockets. 
So few of the children had ever been to the 
sea-side before, that each new-found shell was 
a bewildering mystery of delight and wonder, 
and the tiny crabs which tickled the little 
hands that held them in captivity were thought 
to be only brown spiders, and very unlike the 
great crabs in the London shops. It was 
most invigorating only to see how the wind 
played with the hair and coloured the cheeks 
of the children used to constant dwelling in 
crowded streets and courts in unwholesome 
air, and the sense of freedom and freshness 
was most reviving. It would be difficult to 
tell of all the enjoyment crowded into that 
long morning before dinner-time came, when 
the party sat down with marvellous appetites, 
so that the good cheer provided was done 
ample justice to, and Miss Gibbons’ lettuces 
were duly appreciated. As soon as the meal 
was over they were off again, and tea at six 
found no one very tired (or willing to own it) 
except the elders. On rising from the table 
for the last time they sang a hymn, and 
though the singers wondered where the wind 
was carrying their voices, so far off did they 
sound to them, yet the music was very beau- 
tiful to the ears of many who were strolling 
or resting idly on the shore, and the dear old 
words which concluded it found an echo in 
many a heart not of the singing party,— 


‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


The train was to leave Southend at seven, 
so there was a great packing and collecting 
together, and Robert was allowed to swing 
the great dinner-bell backwards and forwards 
to his heart's content till the procession was 
formed. And then Mr. Walmer began again 
with his “two—four—six—eight,” and happily 
finding the correct number, the party marched 
off to the station, where the numbering was 


| repeated as they entered the train, and then 


they were off. 
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Again rose the deafening shout, and again 
no one had the heart to find fault; and when 
at last they reached London, such a cheer 
burst forth as the children left for their several 
homes that neither Mr. Walmer nor his wife 
could possibly have spoken (which did not 
matter mueh, for no one could have heard), 
but they nodded and smiled, and were ex- 
tremely happy that all were safe, and that 
throughout it had been such a glorious day. 

“‘ Fhank you very much indeed for all your 
kind help,” said Mr. Walmer heartily to 
Gabrielle, as she with the two children left 
the cab at the turning which led to Surrey 
Place. 

“Oh, please don’t thank me, I have en- 
joyed it so very much.” 

She spoke perfect truth, for she had tasted 
largely of the pleasure of making others 
happy, and, in consequence, the pain in her 
own heart was much lessened. 

*‘ But I should never be of much use to 
Richard,” she thought afterwards, as she 


| compared herself with bright, hopeful Mrs. 


Walmer; and being very tired, despond- 
ency seized her, and with the unenviable 
feeling of having arrived at the end of all 
things she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—“ IFS.” 


“ARE you going to take to parish work, 
Gabrielle ?” asked Mrs. Stewart a day or two 
later. 

“Jt is not in my line at all,” was the reply. 

“Then what has made you so indefatigable 
lately 2?” 

* Oh, that was because I happened to meet | 
Mrs. Walmer when she was collecting sub- 
scriptions. I slipped into it almost unawares, 
and I was very glad to be of some little use. | 
It is not often I am at liberty to do anything | 
of the sort; besides, I like to see different 
phases of life.” 

“ And what is your opinion of this one ?”’ 

“That it is an exceedingly wearying one ; 
J] had no idea there were so many disagree- | 
ables in it; it is very unlike what life at| 
Whytgate was.” 

“Yes, there is an immense difference, of | 
course. Then you don’t feel cut out for a) 
clergyman’s wife?” 

“Oh no! one needs to be bright and) 
hopeful like Mrs. Walmer; I am very dif- | 
ferent.” 

“T don’t think that at all a sufficient rea- 
son ; for some things the brightness is wanted 
certainly, but then I never thought you defi- | 
cient in brightness. What has come over you, 


Gabrielle, that you should have such a poor | 


opimon of your powers?” 

“It is no new opinion: I make myself 
do disagreeable things and plod on, but I 
cannot deceive myself by thinking them 
pleasant, which is what seems natural to some 


people.” 
Mrs. Stewart was not addicted to analyzing 


motives or anything of the sort, so she would | 
Her next | 
Minnie | 
Everett should be content to stay so long | 
with her aunt, and she asked Gabrielle if she | 


not lead Gabrielle any deeper. 
remark was one of wonder that 


had heard from her lately. 
“Only this morning.” 
“ And when are they coming home ?”’ 


“She thinks it probable that they may | 


winter at Florence.” 
“Oh, how delightful ! ” 
“Ves, it will be charming for her.” 
“TI think they must be as happy again at 
Craven now she is away.” 
Gabrielle said nothing, and Mrs. Stewart 
felt that she had made an uncharitable remark. 
“Are you painting anything just now?” 
she asked. 
“Nothing particular. 


beginning anything fresh.” 


“T do wish Gilbert Selwyn could see your | 


picture ; he is a very good judge, and I am 
sure it would suit him; it is just in his style.” 

“TI thought you always cousidered him 
very odd,” said Gabrielle, feeling obliged to 
speak, though the subject was a difficult one 
to talk of. 

“So I do think him odd, and so he is, but 
he has some deep feelings and nice thoughts ; 
that face would-———”’ 

“ Margaret, Margaret!” 

“ Well, Mabel, what is it ?’’ 

“May I go over to Mrs. Vaughan’s with 
Rosa now, without waiting for Gabrielle ?” 

“What a hurry you are in, Mabel! wait a 
little, dear.” 

“Rather, how long I have stayed, when I 
might have thought she would be impatient. 
Richard is coming this evening,’”’ Gabrielle 
added, as she rose to go. 

“ How glad you will be! 
he stay?” 

“ Only till next Thursday.” 

“Well, you must spare us one evening. 
Are you engaged on Tuesday ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then you must come then. I suppose 
it is of no use asking Mrs. Vaughan, but I 
hope Agnes will be able ; my love to her, and 
beg her not to disappoint me. I shall get 


I want to finish | 
several little things I have about before | 


How long will | 
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Mr. Richardson to meet you, if possible. ; you, 
and Richard are great favourites of his.” 
“Then you expect him home soon ?” 
“To-morrow evening. Well, good-bye, you 
are dreadfully difficult to catch, and I cannot 
keep you when you are caught ; but I shall 
make the most of Tuesday.” 


“I don’t think Ella is looking very first- | 


rate,” said Richard the next morning to his 
mother. 

‘““No, she looks pale and worn. I don’t | 
understand it, for she has had every reason to | 
be satisfied with her picture’s success, she 
seems to me to have all she can want; 


does not seem quite natural.” 
Mrs. Vaughan did not reflect that her 


training of Gabrielle had been that most likely | 


to have the effect of subduing and repressing 
her; it had been her aim and endeavour to 
do this, and yet she marvelled at the result. 

“The country will do her good,” said 
Agnes, “she does so delight in it. Just lately 
she has been victimizing herself in the service 
of the school children; I don’t wonder that 
she is tired, and she was looking fagged 
before.” 


Just then Gabrielle came in, her hands full | 


of the white cluster roses which grew on the 
garden wall. 

“Look, Richard, are they not beautiful ?” 

“Very ; what is their destination ?” 

“Tf you can go with me I want to take 
them to Harrow; we shall not have another 
chance if we don’t go to-day. 

“‘ Saturday ; let me see : no, there is nothing 
at all to prevent. But, Ella, we have been 


discussing your looks. I beg to observe I am | 


not at all satisfied with them.” 

Her cheeks were pink enough now, but the 
flush soon faded. 

“The sea air will set me up very soon, 
she said, 
town.” 

“You are not painting too much, I hope. 

“Oh dear, no.” 


“No,” said her mother, who always felt | 


more lenient towards Gabrielle when she had 
no particularly engrossing work on hand—“ no, 
it is not that, she has had very varied occupa- 


tions lately ; but I sometimes wonder if it is | 


wise to let her go so often to that poor blind | 
woman’s; the close room is not good for | 
her.” 

“Oh, mamma, that cannot hurt me the| 
short time I am in it; don’t trouble about | 
me, mother darling,” she added, caressingly, | 


but | 
from the first she has taken it very quietly ; it | 


” | proach herself with. 
“it is hot and dusty just now in| 


*/each other that Saturday morning, 
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“Go and get - ready now, dear, or you will 
be late-—Agnes, where is Leonard’s last 
letter? I want to show it to Richard.” 

Anything like tenderness from her mother 
was so very sweet to Gabrielle that she never 
knew how to bear it. The tears came now 
as she made herself ready for that pilgrimage 
to the sacred spot in Harrow Churchyard 
|which she always liked to visit with Richard 
| only. Once or twice she had been alone, 
'and that was better still, but Richard was her 
own dear brother, and understood her and 
i|her reverence for her dear cousin’s resting- 
place. She was glad to go with him, and she 
had long ceased to rebel against the Hand 
which had withdrawn this dearest friend from 
her, but still she could scarcely help a little 
sadness as she prepared to go, and the un- 
wonted tenderness of her mother’s tones 
made the full cup overflow. 

But she would not break down if she could 
help it, and the tears were resolutely dried ; 
but with all her forced brightness of manner 
Mrs. Vaughan was not to be deceived, and 
when she was gone a sudden sense of having 
been wanting in sympathy for her child in 
what she loved most, smote her keenly. “I 
don’t think I understand her,’ she said to 
herself, “ but still I don’t know; I only treat 
her as I believe Frank ought to have been 
treated; the two natures are certainly alike, 
but I am not satisfied. Oh, Richard, if I 
had but you here!” 

It was a cry that often went up from the 
widowed heart, uncertain as to whether she 
was doing the best for the child she knew 
had always been nearest his heart. Had she 
oftener done as that weak child did, and 
|obeyed the injunction, “If any of you lack 
| wisdom, let him ask of God,” she would have 

made fewer mistakes, and had less to re- 
As it was she felt very 
uneasy, and at a loss what to do. 

The brother and sister had much to tell 
but no 
subject of deeper interest than her picture 
was hinted at by Gabrielle; she might tell 
him, or she might not, at some future time, 
but just now it was more than she could do, 
and there was certainly plenty to talk about 
without. 

Mr. Richardson came home that evening, 
and preached at St. Clement’s the next morn- 
| ing. It was a comfort to have him among 
them again, and to see him less feeble than 
| formerly. Mr. Walmer had his service in the 

schoolroom, and Richard preached for Mr. 





with her hand on Mrs. Vaughan’ s shoulder, ,| Ric hardson in the evening. 


“T often get tired in the hot weather.” 





It was a sermon that ‘did Gabrielle good. 
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He could scarcely have said so much to her 
in conversation as he was able to speak then, 
when her own individuality might reasonably 
be supposed to be swallowed up in the united 
needs of the whole of the large congregation 
before him. But he had not forgotten her ; 
his very text, “When He giveth quietness, 
who then can make trouble?” had been 
suggested to him by a remark of hers in a 
letter he had received a few weeks before. 
The thought of patience in connection with 
Job had perhaps hitherto been more prevalent 
in the minds of his listeners generally than 
the fact of his questionings, and the restless- 
ness in his search for God, which had made 
Gabrielle study the book with an eagerness 
which none but great sufferers can know. 
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Richard was aware by intuition in what light | 
she regarded it, and the words of calm} 


trust and holy resignation which bore to many 


an aching heart a message of peace had all} 
been chosen with a reference to the needs of | 


the sister he loved so tenderly. Miss Gibbons 


in her querulous complaining against her lot | 


in life saw with a fresh light what that lot 
was, as the young clergyman spoke ; and the 
blind woman and her daughter, oppressed 
with a load of sorrow and shame which no 
aid but the divine could enable them to 
support, drank in fresh consolation from the 
source which had answered the heart-cry of 
the afflicted patriarch in the land of Uz so 
many years ago; and the hard-worked dress- 
makers with their ailing old father, as they 
listened, leaned anew on the rod and staff 
which can guide the most faltering steps, even 
through the valley of the shadow of death. 

But to Gabrielle, with her sorely aching 
heart, the words came like balm. If trouble 
should be her lot in life (and it would have 
been affectation to deny that she had had 
already much experience of it), still there was 
infinite rest in the knowledge that “ He who 
sends the storm guides the vessel ;” and that, 
however desolate might be the wilderness 
through which she might have to tread, she 
need never utterly faint so long as there re- 
mained to her the “shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” 

She was stronger for the thought all through 
the next day, and more equal to her work, so 
that Mrs. Vaughan took heart again and | 
stifled her reproaches. | 

On Tuesday Gabrielle went with her brother | 
to the Academy ; it was the first time since she | 
had met Mr. Lewis, who had innocently taken | 
away from her so much of the pleasure which | 
her picture had given. She told Richard of | 


the meeting, but did not say more, and it was | 
| 


HAN’S PROBATION, 


| therefore not to be expected that he should 

view the recognition of the face in quite 
ithe same light that she did; he dwelt rather 
|upon the faithfulness of the likeness which 
| had so struck their uncle’s old friend after the 
‘lapse of so many years. She roused up to 
|take pleasure in the other pictures, and to 
| dwell with delight upon his look at her own, 
| which was more eloquent than any words to 
|her. It was a pleasanter morning than she 
|had expected, and afterwards the two went 
|and sat in the garden under the shade of a 
| tent, which was ‘l'om’s last achievement, and 
| discussed their prospects. 

*‘T don’t know what we shall do if mamma 
idoes not overcome her objection to my 
|helping her,” said Gabrielle: “there is so 
much needed just now which I could do if 
|she would only let me do it; but then the 


‘greater the need the more resolute she will 
be against receiving anything from me, I am 
| sure of that.” 

“I think she is softening to you a little, 
Ella, I do indeed.” 

“Oh, do you really ? I should be so very 
thankful. She has certainly been warmer of 
late, but then I am not painting just now, 
and that makes a wonderful difference ; I am 
afraid she will alter when I begin again.” 

“Tom is on your mind just now, I 
suppose ?” 

“Ves, he leaves school at Christmas, and 
then there is his future to be decided. He has 
the greatest longing to be an engineer, and 
John knows of a first-rate firm at Pendlebury, 
and says there would be an opening for him, 
but of course there would be a good sum 
needed—I don’t know exactly how much,-— 
and I know mamma cannot afford it her- 
self. It seems very hard for Tom’s hopes 
to be dashed when we really have the 
means, if only mamma would consent to 
using them. 

“ Has Tom set his heart upon it?” 

“ T am afraid so; he is very good about it, 
but still you know he tells me everything, and 
it seems so hard not to be able to give him 


| what he needs.” 


“Who are these people at Pendlebury ?” 

“ Andrewes and Stapleton. I have seen 
Mr. Stapleton ; he came several times when I 
was staying with Grace. John knows all 
about them.” 

“Tt would be a great thing for him to be 
near Grace and her husband.” 

“‘ Ves, it would give the home feeling which 
dear old Tom would sadly miss otherwise. 
Grace used to be very sharp with him, but 
she is quite different now she has children 
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of her own; and John is so good and reliable, | “And Ruth?” 


| it really seems the very thing.” | Ruth seems very well content where 
| “And you believe the mother would |she is. Mrs. Atherton talks of giving up her 
| object ?” ischool to Miss Seymour and her sister, and 


| “ You can ask her if you like, Richard, but | if so they would like her to stay with them.” 
I do not think she would agree; ifI had the}! ‘How does she get on? She always 
| slightest confidence I would propose it at|seems to be very deficient in tact, which I 


| once.” |should imagine a necessary qualification in a 
. . * 
“T have invested a considerable sum of) governess. 
yours, Ella.” | TI suppose in a school all sorts are needed. 


“Yes, I know, Richard; I have been won- | Ruth is a good disciplinarian, and you know 
| derfully well paid. It is a great thing to be how neat she is; Agnes says that school- 
Mr. Urquhart’s pupil.” | girls are nearly always untidy, and that Ruth 
She said it with such an absence of affec- was of great use even while she was there, 
tation that Richard gently reminded her that | so that no doubt she is in her niche.” 
| something was due to her own talent, and she “I suppose that is the case with all of 
assented quietly, but returned to the subject us, though sometimes it is not easy to see.” 
under consideration. | “Perhaps some of us are waiting for our 
“T had particularly set my heart upon respective niches, or are in them and have 
helping Tom, but it does not seem wise to not yet fitted ourselves easily,” said Gabrielle. 
set one’s heart upon anything; one is only; ‘“ Very likely.” 


disappointed.” | “Ishould like to spare mamma the work 
‘There are six months yet before he will | of the school, but then it is necessary if we 

be at liberty.” | keep on the house ; besides, Agnes says she 
‘Yes, but something ought to be settled at is sure the work is an interest for her.” 

once.” | tis all very wellin moderation ; there’s a 


“We must trust it, Ella. I have put by a/ limit to all things. When is the lease out ?” 
good deal, but not enough forthat I am sure;| “‘ Next year some time.” , 
and then there is Arthur to be considered.” | ‘Then I suppose Mrs. Campbell and the 
“Arthur means to try for a scholarship, and school keep it going?” 


| what he tries for he is almost sure to get; of| “ Exactly.” 
| course even with that he would wantsomehelp| ‘We cannot expect Mrs. Campbell to stay 


at Oxford, but not so much as Tom, nor all| for ever, and I think the teaching will tell 

at once; besides, he is younger; he could| upon my mother sooner than she imagines ; 

quite well wait another year.” | still, she seems happier to stay in the old house 
“T must write to Sutton and make inqui-| than to leave it.” 

ries, and then we can state the case fairly, and ‘There is no doubt about that. Once I 

perhaps it may be better than you anticipate ;| heard her say to Grace it would break her 

whatever there is of mine he is welcome to,| heart to have to leave; but that I do not 


| but I am afraid it would not be enough.” | know ; it takes a good deal to break a heart ; 


“ Thank you, Richard ; if we can only give but in any case it would undoubtedly be a 
the boys a good start in life, and prevent Rosa’ great wrench, and we should be glad to spare 
from having to teach, then we shall see our her it if possible.” 


| way clearer towards providing for dear| ‘I have been castle-building——” began 


mamma.” Richard. 
“ What is your objection to Rosa’s working? “In what way ?—oh, do tell me!” 


| You do not disapprove ef Ruth’s being a| “Mr. Richardson and I hada long talk on 
| governess ?” | Sunday afternoon, and——” 


“Oh, Ruth is so different, things do not! ‘He wants you for one of his curates? 
| affect her so; but my own little darling, I feel | Mrs. Walmer said there was to be another.” 
| I would go through much only to cherish and| “Not so fast, Ella. Mr. Richardson did 
care for her at home.” mention that certainly, but I gave him a little 
“ But I am sure the others always seemed | insight into affairs, and then he agreed that I 
happy enough,—Grace and Agnes, I mean.”| was doing right. But he told me that he had 
“Yes, and it was duty in their case. I| secured the grant of a piece of land quite at 
should like to prevent it being Rosa's duty ;| the end of the old gravel-pit, and that it was 
besides, she is not strong, and has always been| his wish to have a church there; of course 
| our treasure; it would be a hard trial to see| it will take years to accomplish everything, 
| her obliged to fight for herself.” _ but he asked me to be the incumbent.” 
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“ Oh, Richard, how nice! how delightful ! 
Do you think you shall be able to manage 
it?” 

“That remains to be proved, but Mr. 
Richardson means to ask the bishop about it. 
I told him how doubtful things were, but I 
also told him our plan,’ yours and mine, 
Ella, and that we hoped to make a good pro- 
vision for our dear mother, and also help the 
boys on : and he quite agreed that that was of 
the first importance, but he thought it need 
not hinder this eventually.” 

Gabrielle’s eyes filled ; she knew it was her 
brother’s heart’s desire which Mr. Richardson 
wished to gratify, but she could not speak just 
at first ; her own share in the help seemed so 
doubtful, and it was to her as if she were 
never to be trusted to be of use to her mother, 
so that Richard’s share was double. 

“You do not mind my telling him, Ella?” 

“Oh no, not in the least; he is so tho- 
roughly to be trusted ; besides, of course you 
could do no less. Now if mamma would | 
only believe in me! but sometimes I feel | 
inclined to give up.” 

** Never do that.” | 

“Well, no, I try not; but it is not easy to 
work on in the dark. Do you remember | 
what you said to me about that (oh ! so long 
ago it seems now) one day when we were in 
the fields behind the asylum ?” 

“T cannot sayI do. I remember I had avery 
sad, desponding sister that morning who bore 
being preached toa great deal better than I 
should have borne it myself.” 

“Oh, Richard !” 

“ Truth, Ella.” 
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af What a number of ‘ ifs’, Richard ! and how 
doubtful it all seems ! besides—and oh ! this 
does seem so dreadfully hard,—I am sure I 





can never be of any use to you in a parish.” | 


“What makes you think that ?” 


Gabrielle related what she had seen lately | 
of Mrs. Walmer’s work, and the convictions | 


to which it had given rise. 

“ You are still apt to jump at conclusions, 
Ella; Iam sure the very sight of your face 
would do goo: to the poor people.” 

* Don’t say that, Richard.” 

“But I mean it. Mrs. Morgan chants your 
praises every time I see her, and I looked in 
at Miss Short’s yesterday morning, and found 


you had been there a few days before, and | 


had done them a world of good.” 

“‘T am sure “hey did me good. I had been 
with Mrs. Walmer before that: I was in a 
restless mood and glad to be out, so I called 
there the last time I went to see Mrs. Mor- 
gan ; and they were so bright and happy I was 
quite ashamed of myself ; and though that is 
not a pleasant feeling, it stirs one up to be 
No, it is ‘quite my conviction, 


Richard, that I should never be of use to 


/you.” 


“T think I remember some equally strong 
convictions of yours uttered some years ago 


which havedissolved into thir. air, eh, Ella ?’ 


“IT assure you I have no wish to undervalue 
said Gabrielle, 
rather quickly, “but one gets so depressed 
sometimes, and seems utterly good for 


| nothing ; so don’t be hard upon me.” 


“*T never mean to be that.” 
“ Agnes would be a first-rate helper for 


“I know I was very sideetible afterwards you.’ 


because I fancied you thought I did not 
mind.” 

“Then I can only say you troubled yourself 
unnecessarily. But to return to our church. | 


to ourselves. 


“ T don’t doubt it ; and there would be Rosa, 
if she did not bewitch some one, and leave us 
But we seem to be settling 
everybody’s affairs very comfortably, with 


I was thinking supposing no one should be | only the drawback of an ‘if’ or two; all but 
found who wanted the house, and supposing | yours, Ella. You may marry; there are things 
mamma did not give up the school yet, and | far more unlikely than that.” 


supposing a variety of other things all pro- | 
pitious,—I mean to her keeping on the house | 
either with or without the teaching, then how 
nice it would be, if your paintings still proved 


successful, for us alltolive together, and you eyes were bent on her work. 
istory behind that, ” 


and Agnes help in the church work.” 


“T shall never marry,” said Gabrielle, so 
quickly and sharply that Richard was going 
to inquire, ‘* Why not?” He forbore asking 
his question as he noticed how resolutely her 
““ There’s a 
was his mental comment, 
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SCARROW’S VINT’S INFANT’S RESTORER,. 


_ To Mornenrs anp Nursgs,—If your Children are suffering from difficult Teething, Acidity or Sourness of the Stomach 
Griping Paine, Costiveness, Flatulence, Convulsions, want of thriving, Diarrhaa, &., go at once to your Chemist, and 
obtain a bottl: of Scarrow's Vint’s Infant's Restorer, and givea dose according to age, and in a very short while the little 
sufferer will be relieved, The Infant’s Restorer has now stood the test of more than thirty years’ trial; hundreds of 
Children have received great benefit from it, and it is giving increasing satisfaction to all who use it. No Mother or 
Nurse should be without the Infant’s Restorer, as those who have used it pronounce it to be really the Baby’s Friend. 

It is perfectly harmless to the most tender Infants, and acts by counteradting and removing those disorders to which 
children are so liable. 

Sold in Bottles at 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. Prepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, cy Street, Sunderland, London Wholesale Agents :— 

0 


Messrs, Barclay aed Son, 95, Farrington Street ; Sanger and Son, 150, Oxford Street, retail by most Chemists, Any Chemist in Town 
or Country, not having it in stock, can easily procure it at a very short notice, Observe the name,—Scarrow's Vint's Infant's Restorer. 





3 —_ BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, 
r ‘ Suitable for all Sewing Machines, 
J EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
This Cotton being greatly improved in quality and 
finish, will be found unsurpassed for Machine or 
’ ” Hand Sewing. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


] CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
J & ATS In Skeins or on Reels, 
, . Of the finest Quality. 
10 BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anD RETAIL DRAPERS rHRoveHout THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Farnily Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient isrequired, nothing mean ee better ada) 
PEKSONS of a FU} L HABIT, who are“subject to 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, — in the Ears, arising from too 
great s flow of blood to the » should never be without them, as 
many daagerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
vives: stiens, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the ‘i ie we. 
sex, Depiession of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, N S 25 
Blotches. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy ~ | 


juvenile b oom to the co-uplexion, T 
oF | E A L 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 











ECONOMY _IN MOURNING. 






ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson’s New 
Patent ALBERT CRAPE is AS 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 



















address of “THOMAS PROUT. No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 

Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d, per Box. 


A SUITABLE BOOK FOR THE NEWLY CON FIRMED. 
In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 28, 6d., 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels und Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer, 


By the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, DD. 














*,* This book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous inquiries from the anxious, and 
will be found useful to general readers. 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. ; 
Katherine Cree Church, Leadenhall Street, on the first Sunday in 
hall ke very glad to see rgain as many of our dear friends as can 


Our Quarterly Children’s Service will be held at St. 
this month, at balf-past three in the afternocn. We 


manage to come. . 
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THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH . tay Bective 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


BROWN & POLSON'S: 








CORN FLOUR 


Has received the favour of the Trade, and the pre-eminent patronage of the Public during nearly 


Twenty Years for its 
UNIFORM SUPERIORI ie 


and the long experience of the makers, together with their unremitting care in the production, 


—" CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NEW LONDON ADDRESS— 
‘101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


PARKINS.& COTTO: 


24.25.27,& 28.0 XFORD S'W 


10,000 BIRTHDAY, ~WEDDIN G,¢&;CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, with Leather Joints, will last for years, from 98s. 


Dressing Bags fitted in the most complete manner, from 30s. 
' DRESSING CASES, 15s. to £10. 











Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s. i j Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 
Ditto Blotting Books, 15s. Family Bi bles. Bookslides. Reading Stands. 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. Pocket Bibles. —_| Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Castings Begs Be. a yt Prayer Books, Stationery Cabinets 21s. 
Ladies’ Fe ie 6s. 6d. The New Poel i iaiia ond Diaries 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. Church Services. Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 
Seep Beats sod Albans «|: Chatelaines, Bolte... Jere tace, Kay Bose, 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. Trinkets, & Waist- Opera ‘Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s. 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. Stet Bags. Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 





Thousands of Gifts at One Guinea and at Half a Guinea each. 
Shopkeepers’ Stationery; Bill Heads, Business Cards, Memo. Forms, 
Circulars, Note Headings, Envelopes, Brown Paper, and Small Hands, 
Ledgers, Day Books, &c., at, the lowest possible prices. 
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